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seasons of the year we cannot feel surprised that game grows 
scarce, and already complaints are beginning to be heard 
from certain sections of the South that the shooting is not 
what it used to be. In the old ante-bellum times the hunters 
were few compared with the whole population; but at the 
present time almost every man and boy in the South owns a 
firearm of some description. The havoc created by these 
home gunners, in addition to that made by the strangers, who 
come in after the shooting season in their own States has 
closed, will surely tell on the supply of game in the Southern 
States, bountiful and never failing as it may now appear to 
be. If action is taken by the different State Legislatures in 
time, the evil day—when game shall be as scarce in the South 
as it is now in the North—may be indefinitely postponed; but 
if no laws are passed, we must either see the game extermi- 
nated or else mugt recommend to landholders a general post- 
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A WILD FOWL CANNERY. 


f enterprise which is now being undertaken in a small 
way in the South, but which, if not checked in time, 
may assume alarming proportions, deserves immediate legis- 
lative attention. Our readers will remember that not long 
since our Sacramento, Cal., correspondent spoke of the pro- 
posed establishment in California of a quail cannery, and we 
have now to chronicle the fact that a man in North Carolina 
proposes to establish a cannery for wild fowl. As yet the 
project is in its infancy. The individual alluded to has a 
_ portable oven in which he bakes the flesh of the canvas-backs, 
" redheads and brant before sealing them up for market. With 
_ his batteries he secures great numbers of fowl, and it is said 
' that next season he proposes to conduct his operations on a 
> much larger scale, and that he believes ‘‘there is money in it.” 
It seems scarcely necessary to point out the atrocity of this 
proposed scheme, nor to urge upon the citizens of North 
Carolina and the members of clubs who own property in 
that State the importance of using their influence with the 
Legislature at its next session to have a bill passed prohibiting 
the destruction of fowl for any such purpose. 

The game laws of many of the Southern States are in any- 
thing but a satisfactory condition, and unless steps are speed- 
ily taken to revise them, we feel sure that their citizens will 
have cause before long to regret the neglect. It is becoming 
the fashion now to go South in winter for the shooting, but 
this will not continue long after the supply of game birds 
shall have become sensibly diminished. In many of the 
Southern States it is at present legal to shoot quail all through 
the year, a practice which cannot but have the worst possible 
effect on the supply of birds. Other varieties of game are 
scarcely better protected. The influx of Northern and West- 
ern men into the South in winter is certainly a good thing for 
the sections which they visit, if for no other reason than that 
they bring in money and stimulate trade. Of the higher and 
still more important view of the case, the establishment of 
pleasant acquaintanceships and of kindly feeling between 
men of different sections of the Union, we need now say 
nothing. We cannot urge too strongly upon our Southern 
readers the importance of taking action upon this matter at 
once and in earnest. It touches them far more nearly than 
it does us, but our interest in it is not less strong than theirs. 
Let them be wise in time. 
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When it is permitted to shoot quail, deer and turkey at all 


ing of their property. 

We have no doubt that the wild fowl canner above alluded 
to will be obliged, in one way or another, to abandon his 
scheme, even though ‘“‘there is money init.” The Legislature 
will, undoubtedly, attend to his case very promptly; but even 
if that body should fail to perform so plain a duty, which we 
cannot believe possible, the local gunners will, no doubt, 
drive him off so soon as his intentions become generally 
known. 


MUSEUMS OF ARMS. 


7. would naturally be supposed that in such a country as 
this where so much and such rapid progress has been made 
in the matter of small-arm manufacture, the history of 
the movement from the old-fashioned flint-lock of the Revo- 
lutionary epoch to the latest breech-loader, could be read in 
some fine museum of arms. Such, however, is not the case, 
neither in this city nor at the seat of government in Wash- 
ington, nor among the workshops of the East can any pre- 
sentable display of firearms be discovered. There are col- 
lections of military bric-a-brac, of army-junk, but nothing 
which is of any .value to one desirous of seeing the progress 
made and the products of inventive genius in the way of 
these smaller weapons. 

As a rule, army officers are lamentably deficient in a prac- 
tical knowledge on this part of their duties. They are poor 
marksmen as a general thing, and in the practical knowledge 
of firearms of the smaller grades are woefully ignorant. 
West Point does not boast of a collection of models or sam- 
ples to show what there.is new and what efforts have been 
made in bringing about the present service arm, and after 
the young lieutenant gets into service, he knows only the arm 
that is issued to himself and his men, and in the majority of 
instances does not seem to think it worth his while to waste 
time, expend effort and burn powder in mere practice at the 
target. 

In New York city the United Service Institution has a 
museum at its rooms on Governor’s Island, but it is almost 
entirely a collection of relics of odd and quaint bits of rusty 
accoutrements gathered up at a safe interval of time there- 
after, upon the spot where some great battle had been fought. 
Battle flags in tatters and scabbards that have lain under- 
ground for many months may be very cherished mementoes 
of important events, but they are not the subjects to take as 
models in making new designs, nor are they of much use in 
studying the progress of inventive art. In Washington there 
is a collection somewhat after the same order at the Navy 
Yard, and another gathering of similar odds and ends at the 
War Department. Here and there a fragment may be seen 
which is worth some study, but on the whole the articles 
gathered are only worthy of a corner in the grand museum 
of historical fragments which the United States of America 
ought to possess. 

The collections of arms made by the various official exam- 
ining boards would in themselves make a very excellent nu- 
cleus for such a display of perfected arms, effort in inven- 
tion, and products of the armorer’s skill such as we have 
outlined. There have been several such special commissions 
composed of officers who have made themselves familiar with 
the subject, and they have published reports, with very care- 
fully drawn plates of the arms submitted for testing and their 
several parts; still the arms themselves, to be handled and ex- 
amined by actual manipulation, would be an invaluable ad- 
junct to the understanding of the plates as published. 

The collection, too, would be of interest, in a general way, 
as showing what enormous strides have been taken in secur- 
ing at once portability and accuracy in these classes of arms. 
To-day the United States army is not armed with the best 
rifle in the market, as it certainly should be, and it is quite as 
certain that the majority of the members of that army, rank 
and file included, are not aware of the fact. 











In the matter of pistol models the want is still greater for 
models, and the collections are bare of anything save a few 
over-ornamented samples of holster blunderbusses, fit only to 
produce a sensation on parade. What has been discarded, 
and when the valuable features of our present most compact 
and accurate revolvers came into being, it is impossible to 
tell, save perhaps by a delving search through the records of 
the Patent Offices here and abroad. 

With our whirligig system of office holding and vacating, 
it may perhaps be too much to expect anything like the tech- 
nical display of firearms of which we have spoken. It would 
be comparatively easy now to form such a display, but every 
year of delay diminishes the chance of getting models and 
examples of the discarded weapons which should find place 
on its shelves. 


MUSTHETICS OF ANGLING. 


NGLING “hath a devil of a fascination.” It was a de- 
voted lover of its charms, who, one bright morning 
when the wind came quartering exactly right and the ripple 
was just high enough, shouldered basket and rod and went 
away to his favorite pool, all forgetful of the fact that it was 
to have been his wedding day. What consternation there 
was, when no bridegroom appeared at the appointed hour 
and place. What hurrying to and fro, what whisperings 
and surmises, until some friend, understanding his laudable 
weakness, ventured to suggest that the absentee had gone 
a-fishing. 

The idea was scouted by those who were ignorant of the 
enticing powers of a morning when the angler recognizes all 
the signs as being auspicious of a plethoric basket. It was 
with doubting hearts that they followed up the trout stream 
until there he was, playing a fish, when the angry voice of the 
was-to-be-groomsman brought him to a realizing sense of his 
neglect of the one he loved. ‘‘Heaven forgive me,” he cried, 
“but wait until I land this fish and I’ll explain all.” 

The explanation was consistent enough, and nothing was 
casier than a complete adjustment of the mistake. Her father 
was a gentle angler himself, and the daughter had seen the 
good influence that a love for the sport engendered. Like 
the sensible woman she proved herself, she recognized the 
fact and was willing to acknowledge that in angling she had 
a formidable competitor for the love of her husband, and as 
that was the only thing that could allure him from her, she 
was content, 

Angling is replete with attractive elements, butit is a genu- 
ine inborn love for the sport that impels its devotees to give 
time and money that they may indulge that love. There is 
no chance for display as there is in shooting or riding, or 
rowing. Be one never so skillful, his skill is not known out- 
side his craft. The expert with shotgun or rifle or oars 
commands the applause of the crowd, while the angler, no 
less proficient in his chosen recreation, must content himself 
with doing his work quietly and alone. He never performs 
for outside effect. He has no audience to applaud him. His 
sport is quiet and gentle, lacking in everything showy and 
impressive to the vulgar, but he knows there is something to 
admire and applaud in the manipulation of forty feet or more 
of line. 

Fly fishing requires, nay, demands, one to be esthetic in his 
tastes, and if he is not that he will become so in the company 
of the genial sportsmen who are facile princeps in the peaceful 
art. The implements he uses inculcate a love for the beauti- 
ful. They are beautiful to look upon and admirably adapted 
to their purpose. Delicate, yet containing, when properly 
managed, an amount of hidden strength surprising to the 
novice. 

In the repairing and tying of his flies, he attains a nicety 
of. touch and displays a rare knowledge of color and form, 
for he has often to experiment with a variety of allurements, 
and the product of his study may bea fly with no parallel in 
nature, one tied in bold defiance of entomology, yet effect- 
ing a better result than would obtain by conforming to some 
recognized copy. 

There are no mean animosities engendered among anglers 
incamp. They are invariably willing to assist their brethren 
of the rod in every way to augment their pleasure, comfort 
and success. Scores of men go fishing who, if they gain 
some knowledge of a hidden pool where the fish are excep- 
tionally large and plenty, keep their discovery locked up; 
but these men are not anglers in the true meaning of the 
word. They occupy a place between the sportsman and the 
pot-fisherman, with a decided leaning toward the latter. 

It is a recreation full of sweetness. It invites one to serene 
enjoyments and contemplative repose, and the angler yields 
to its beguiling influences. He gathers inspiration from the 
infinity of delights with which the earth and all its surround- 
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ings are Jaden; idolizes the wonderful works of the Creator, | 
whether it be the birds as they pour forth their songs of sum 
mer joy, or the golden buttercups and ‘purple pansies that 
patch the hillsides. 

The hills that stretch away in lines of undulating beauty, 
the new born day tipping the mountain top, the clouds with 
their ever varying shapes, the trout streams dancing and 
sparkling, leaping and tumbling over moss-green boulders, | 
coursing over pebbly beds, the placid lake cowering snugly | 
under the black and blue hills are mines of pure delight to | 
him who loves the swaying rod. 

When the mosquitoes sound their trump of menace and de- | 
fiance and commence to bore away with all the enthusiasm | 
of their forefathers, he employs no unparliamentary language 
to express his disapprobation of their infernal heniousness, 
but, childlike and bland, he puts on another coat of oil and 
tar, greets them with a smile, submits to their visits with | 
Christian resignation, and smashes them with a laugh 

MILLARD. 


A New Mar or Nortuern Matne.—Mr. Thomas Sedg- | 
wiék Steele, author of ‘Canoe and Camera” and other works, | 
has just compiled one of the most satisfactory maps of the | 
great canoe tours of Northern Maine yet published. This | 
chart is 20x30 inches, printed on Government Survey paper, | 
mounted on cloth, and is an invaluable aid to the sportsman | 
tourist in these wild regions—in fact, to such an individual 
it is a most necessary adjunct to the economy of his camp 
kit. From the extreme lower portion of the map covered by | 
Moosehead Lake diverge the great rivers of this vast wilder- 
ness, the Main St. John, Aroostook and east and west 
branches of the Penobscot, while a portion of Canada on the 
north and New Brunswick on the east is embraced within 
its boundaries. Great care has been exercised in noting 
many points along these routes, which, although of the 
greatest importance to the canoeist, are seldom brought | 
within the scope of the ordinary map. Along the Main St. 
John every log house and portage seems to be consciertiously 
indicated, while the many falls of the picturesque East 
Branch are noted, to the advantage and caution of the voy- 
ageur of these waters. After leaving the farms at Chesun- 
cook and Chamberlin Lake the tourist to the Aroostook pad- 
dles about two hundred miles through the wilderness before 
reaching a sign of civilization, the first house being that of 
Philip Painter, while the second habitation, one mile further | 
on, is that of William Botting, situated on the right bank, at | 
abend of the Aroostook River, called the Oxbow. Innu- | 
merable lakes and ponds are spread out before one on this 
chart like shot holes in a target. These and many other 
points of interest recommend this new survey of Mr. Steele 
to the camper-out in the wilds of Maine. The map is pub- 
lished by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, and is mailed, post- 
paid for $1 per copy. 


Dogs AND RartroaD CHaRGEs.—We received a call last 
week from Mr. Geo. G. Barker of Boston, Mass., who has just | 
returned from a shooting trip South. He was accompanied by 
champion Princess, who is looking finer than we eversaw her 
appear before. Mr. Barker was the guest of Mr. Chas. 5. Pow- 
ell, of Smithfield, N. C., and reports a capital time, with birds 
fairly plenty. He is very enthusiastic in praise of the whole- 
souled hospitality that was extended to him, but complains bit- 
terly of the extortionate demands of the railroad employes for 
the transportation of dogs. Itis very singular that so intelligent 
and wide-awake a class of men as railroad officials are, should 
pursue the short-sighted policy that seems to obtain upon 
many of the Southern roads of charging sportsmen such ex- 
orbitant rates for carrying their dogs. They certainly lose 
dollars where they gain cents, for such treatment is soon 
noised abroad, and would-be patrons seek some other route. 
We trust that the time is not far distant when all railroads 
will adopt a uniform rate for dog fares that will be more | 
commensurate with the services rendered, than the greedy | 
demands of many of these harpies of the rail, who now have | 
full control of the matter. 


A New Crivs Hovss.--An association of New York 
gentlemen is now being formed for the purpose of securing a 
large tract of land in Pike county, Pennsylvania, and build- 
ing there a summer club house. The location is four miles | 
from Pine Grove, on the Erie Railway, and 115 miles from 
this city. The land comprises, we understand, about two 
thousand acres, with several ponds--Creely, Wolf, Tink and 
Weskaline--which afford good bass and pickerel fishing. It 
is proposed to build a large club house with cottages sufficient | 
for the accommodation of the members and their families. 
Tie location is said to be pleasant and healthful. The asso- 
ciation has been organized by prominent professional and | 
business men of this city. The membership will be limited | 
to one hundred. 


tising agents, whos2 establishment was totally destroyed in | 
the late Park Row fire, have opened a new office at No. 263 | 
Broadway. a 


EASY READING LESSONS-IV. 

FOR THE LITTLE READERS OF THE FOREST AND STREAM. | 

Did you ever, my Dear Children, see a Dumphool? There is 

one in that Sail-Boat. He is writing his Name, and that of his 
Girl, with a Big, Blue Pencil, on the New Sail. How pretty it | 
looks, on the Nice, White Canvas! What will the Skipper 

say, when he sees it? He willsay “* * * * | | ——— ! 

ee eee tae OT Tee ‘ 
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fifty miles long, has some interesting falls, but widens into 
many beautiful lakes, all in a wilderness without habitations. 
And now we are in the capital of the Canadian Dominion, 


| 








+ 
and a town of many novelties, the story of whose foundation 
A SONNET. is as follows: Late i the last century a man named Ruggles 


] SAW him oft, a man of quiet mood, 


| Wright from Massachusetts obtained a tract of land at this 
Who loved to hatint the margin of the stream. 


shove on: feet tities. us 1 atone Soins, lying on both oe of the river, - Geciiing thas the 
Bs ea ; South side was unfit for settlement, fixed upon what is now 

Of beauty held him bound, near stream and wood | called Hull as the site of a village and the centre of a lumber- 
He patient sat for hours. Some time his look | ing population. In process of time, having to settle with one 
Gouwe tne Lo Heenod tthe wial Wales sie Bee ee ageg ge Ap dlllipi nn Be eg 
The forest trees, and their high branches shook. payment, the hills of the northern side of the Ottowa, throw- 

| ing in a yoke of oxen besides. Years afterward, when the 
| scheme was inaugurated for building the Rideau Canal, one 
| day in 1823, Sparks was surprised to see a crowd of officers 
| and soldiers in the act of taking possession of his sandy bluffs. 
| They were under the command of a man named By, and 
| wanted the property for the British Crown. The work, of a 
| military character, which these men had in hand, began by 
| the bui ding of shops and shanties on either side of the hills; 
| finally a bridge was thrown across the fall connecting Hull or 
} Wrightstown with Bytown, and as the latter prospered the 
| former remained stationary. Money flowed into the pocket 
of the owner, he sold lots and became wealthy, and the long 

| despised hills were eventually decided upon by the Queen as 


How often, wearied with the babbling crew 
Of men who throng the village streets and ways, 
Tired of contentions that amount to naught, 
Doth my soul sigh to dwell beside the blue 
Of mountain streams, to spend the happy days 
Near waving woods that lead to quiet thought. 
GAINESVILLE, Ark. 


OTTAWA AND ST. MAURICE RIVERS. 
BY CHARLES LANMAN, 


HE rivers of Canada have a habit of being so exceedingly 
interesting that the pen which undertakes to describe 


their charms is constantly tempted to place the last one men- | the site of the Canadian capital. : 
tioned in advance of ail its fellows. Nor is this dilemma| The city is divided into three sections, the upper, central 


lessened in the case of the rival streams of Ontario and Que- | 224 lower town, and like Quebec, chiefly occupies a lofty 
bec, which I now propose briefly to describe. plateau, and is the centre of a brotherhood of waterfalls, the 
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| there is a lake called Temiscaming. 


The first fact that has attracted my attention about the 
Ottawa is that, while at its mouth, we find one of the oldest | 


and handsomest cities on the continent, and in its lower valley | P° 
| the seat of Government of the Dominion, we are, at the same | 
time, without any satisfactory information as to where is | 


located its fountain head, or what is the precise character of 
the country of which it is the offspring. 
About midway between Lake Huron and Hudson’s Bay 


by fifteen wide, and reccives the surplus waters of a chain of 
lakes which extends for several hundred miles, It has many 
smaller tributaries, all of which flow out of an unexplored 
and desolate wilderness. Upon this lake there is only one 
human habitation—one of the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany—and out of which flow the waters of the Ottawa river, 
which, after running a course of 500 miles in a southeasterly 
direction, empties into the St. Lawrence, with which it clasps 
hands, as it were, when the twain lovingly encircle the Island 
of Montreal. About midway between the parent lake and 


the mouth of the great river there is a small stream called the | 


Matawan, which connects it with Lake Nipissing, and it is 


within a distance of about fifty miles from this spot that the | 


navigation of the river by a chain of steamboats comes to an 
end. ‘To that point it is possible for the tourist to go with 
comparative case; but beyond it none ever venture excepting 
the hardy hunters and trappers who collect peltries for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. My visit to the Ottawa was for the 
purpose of enjoying the scenery and the pleasures of its bass 
tishing, when my companion was the distinguished Canadian, 
Harrison Stephens, with whom it was also my privilege to 
fish for salmon in the Jacques Cartier; and I now invite my 
reader to join me in a flying passage from the St. Lawrence 
to the great wilderness of the north. ‘ 

At first the immediate banks of the river are generally low; 
but from St. Anne to Carillon,-a distance of twenty-seven 
miles, they are somewhat higher, excepting at Grenville, be- 


tween which two places there is a canal, to overcome the | 


Carillon, Blondeau and Long Sault Rapids, and in which 
vicinity are the pretty villages of St. Andrews and La Chute. 


Twelve miles further on we come to Grenville, where the | 


land becomes hilly and the shores rise abruptly from the 
water. From a point a few miles below this village the 


Ottawa becomes the boundary between the Provinces of | 


Ontario and Quebec, and directly opposite the place are 
located the first of the great lumber establishments which 


have been the means of developing the forest wealth of the | 


Ottawa valley. In the three mills here located they worked, 
in 1880, 111 saws, employed 160 men and _ used up 1,500 logs 
in every twenty-four hours. As these mills are only speci- 
mens of many others found scattered along the great valley, 
the reader may begin to realize the extent of the lumber bus- 
iness in Canada, and will perceive that her great army of 
hardy lumbermen, three-fourths of whom are Frenchmen, 
are successful competitors with those of New Brunswick and 
of Maine, Wisconsin and Minnesota. With the coming on of 
winter, when other people are thinking more of pleasure and 
comfort, their toil begins. It is then they go forth to cut 
down the great white and red pines, draw them over the snow 
by oxen to the frozen rivers, where they remain until spring, 
when they are floated down in rafts, so that by the month of 
May the rivers are a wilderness of timber and logs. The 
rafts into which they are formed are of great extent, and the 
stalwart men who manage them have to be well fortified with 
courage and strength, as well as rare sagacity. While the 
logs hold together all is well; but, when passing over the 
rapids, they often separate, and then woe betide the unhappy 
men who are upon them, unless good fortune and the rarest 
skill come to their rescue. When the logs become wedged at 
the top of a rapid so as to cause what they call a jam, it be- 
comes necessary to cut away the key-like logs with axes. 
This is always a very dangerous thing to do, and none but 
the bravest among the lumbermen ever attempt the task. 


When successful, many of the great logs break to pieces like | 


common sticks; and then thousands of them, free from all 
restraint, go plunging down the rapids or the falls in dire 


confusion, rendering all the coolness and activity of the lum- | 


bermen to escape of no avail. Many of the graves which lie 
scattered along the banks of the Ottawa are the sad memorials 
of men who have thus lost their lives. 

As we continue up the river the route lies through a dense- 
ly wooded country as primitive in appearance as when the 
Jesuit missionaries and fur traders first voyaged up the river 
in their canoes; the current is gentle and the scenery diversi- 


fied by numerous islands, the foliage of whose trees often | 


rests upon the waters, and by occasional glimpses of human 
habitations. Then come the flourishing villages of Thurso 
and of Buckingham, the last of which is on the River du Lievre, 
and a most picturesque place because of its beautiful water- 


| falls which are forty and seventy feet high; and a canoe 


voyage from this place up tl.e River du Lievre will not only 
afford views of very charming scenery, but bring the tourist 
to the High Falls of the river, which measure about one hun- 
dred feet and are sometimes very grand and imposing, and 
also to a lovely lake and a romantic cave. 

Just below the city of Ottawa a river called the Gatineau 
empties into the river Ottawa from the east, and which is its 
mostimportant tributary, It is itself three hundred and 


It is thirty miles long | 


most imposing one being called Chaudiere, as if in opposition 
to the famous cataract near Quebec. The advantages of its 
sition are remarkable and the surrounding scenery exceed- 
ingly interesting. The streets are broad, the houses plain 
but substantial, the churches fine and the government build- 
| ings designed upon a decidedly imposing scale. They are 
| located in the midst of a garden and lawn of, thirty acres, 
| two hundred feet above the bed of the river, are built of the 

cream-colored Pottsdam stone, and have a tower one hun- 

dred and eighty feet high, and contain a number of statues 
| of the Queen and several of her children. The location of 
| the city is certainly very picturesque and romantic, but the 
| aristocracy of the place is very depressing to a man with the 
independent proclivities of a Yankee. 

The Chaudiere Falls are located at the western extremity 
of the city, which is itself on the south side of the river 
Ottawa, and by some enthusiasts have been compared with 
those of Niagara. They are forty feet high and two hun- 
dred wide, and the depth of the great pool below is supposed 
to be about three hundred feet. It is supposed that there are 
subterranean currents which convey the immense mass of 
waters beneath the river, for at a spot half a mile down the 
| river the waters have a boiling appearance, and as they are 
never frozen, some brilliant man has named it the Kettles. 
Immediately below this locality the river is spanned by a 
suspension bridge, from which most admirable views are ob- 
tained. At the northeast part of the city there are two other 
falls, over which the waters of the Rideau River pour with 
great impetuosity into the Ottawa; and although inferior to 
the Chaudiere in point of grandeur, they have attractions of 
their own. Taking all this rough and tumble scenery to- 
— it is full of beauty—wild, fascinating and romantic. 

ut this brotherhood of mammoth waterfalls and this frontier 
seat of government are not the only features which will im- 
press the tourist in these parts, for he will look with equal 
| amazement upon the timber slides, through which the treas- 
| ures of the adjacent forest are brought to market. These 

slides were invented by Ruggles Wright, and have been emi- 
| nently successful. For accomplishing their purpose a por- 
tion of the river is dammed off and turned into a broad 
channel, down which the waters of the Ottawa rush with 
fearful rapidity. The head of the slide is perhaps three hun- 
dred yards above the falls and extends down the stream for 
nearly a mile. At certain intervals the waters are so ar- 
ranged as to stop for a time the impetuosity of the descending 
rafts, when they move as on a gently flowing river; but soon 
coming to another pitch, down they go again with all the 
fury of the tumbling and roaring waters; and after a num- 
ber of such fearful escapades the rafts of logs and timber 
finally reach the quiet water bed below the falls, and are 
soon sent off to the mills or markets where they belong. 
But wonderful as are the movements of these rafts, the fact 
| is still more wonderful that there should be found a race of 
| men who have the daring to pilot or navigate them over the 
| foaming waters. It is not often that such scenes are wil- 
| nessed within almost a stone’s throw of any kind of Parlia- 
| ment, and we may naturally suppose that the perpetual roar- 
ing of Chaudiere would have a tendency to subdue the voice, 
| as well as the political passions of the average provincial 
| orator. When the Dominion of Canada shall have become 
| one of the States of the Republic, it might be a good idea to 

remove the seat of its government to Ottawa instead of St. 
| Louis, if for no other purpose than to have something on 
| hand that can silence the wild and noisy harangues of our 
| Congressmen. 
| Between the city of Ottawa and the Matawan, already 
| mentioned, the great river presents a succession of lakes, 

rapids and islands which combine to form a panorama of 
| extraordinary beauty and grandeur; but all that can be done 
| in this paper is to give the names of the more prominent at- 
| tractions, as follows: The Falls of the Little Chaudiere, the 
| Rapids of Remoux and De Cheine, and Lac de Cheine, which 
is navigable for large vessels; and then come the de Chats 
cascades, which are broken by many islands and resemble 
the Lake of the Thousand Islands; the Lac de Chats, the du 
Fort Rapids, the Calumet Falls and the island of Grand 
| Calumet.» Throughout the whole of this region the forests 
| and hills seem to be without bounds. Where cultivation has 
| been attempted the soil has proven to be fertile, and where 
proper researches have been made minerals have been found 
of many varieties and of great value. But as we proceed 
further up the river we find even greater attractions, if that 
| were possible, as the islands of Alumette and Hawley, the 
lakes of Alumette, and the gloomy grandeur of Dead River, 
| where the hills rise to the height of six hundred feet or more, 
directly from the deep waters, and the scenery resembles that 
of the Saguenay. 

The forest wealth of the Ottawa valley is indeed marvelous. 
| Its area is about one hundred thousand square miles, while 
| that of the entire lumber region of Canada is not more than 
three hundred thousand square miles. It is divided into 
three grand sections, known by the names of the Red Pine 
Country, the White Pine Country and the Hard Wood 
County: and the rivers not yet mentioned which water this 
magnificent domain are the M: aska, the Popnechi 
the Coulonge, the Petewawa, the Black, the Du Moine and 
the Gatineau, , 
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Of course there is no end to the stories of adventure and voyageurs ready for an expedition, but he must be ready to | 
romance connected with the Indians and the French fur : 
traders, who have given a strange human interest to this re- | if he is 4 man of sense, he will enjoy. The forests abound 
gion; and the only historical story that can here be chronicled | with deer, caribou and moose, and good sport will reward | 


is from the pen of Jean Charles Tache, and is as follows: 


‘In ascending the great River Ottawa, one has to stop at when the snow is deep, and sufficiently crusted with ice to 
the rock of the high monntain, situate in the middle of the bear the weight of a dog, but not that of the moose. 
portage of the seven chutes, at the foot of the island of the tramp after a moose may sometimes last for many days, and 


It is here that Cadieux’s tomb may be seen, 


Grand Calumet. 
Each time the Hudson 


surrounded by a wooden railing. 


Bay canoes pass the little rock an old voyageur relates to his | artist, C. Crieghiff, of Quebec. 


younger companions the fate of the brave interpreter. 


Cadieux was a roving interpreter, who had married a young | rh 
Algonquin girl, and purchased at this portage furs for the | passing tourist, but characteristic of this northern province. 


traders, After a winter thus passed he ascertained that a 
party of Iroquois were waiting to pounce on the canoes. To 
prevent this, he and a young brave endeavored to inveigle 
the Iroquois into the woods, while the canoes descended the 
rapids, and by a circuitous route himself rejoined the voya- 
geurs. He succeeded in the first part of his design; but when 
thirteen days had elapsed, and Cadieux had not been heard 
from, a party wassent to scour the woods, who found a small 
hut of boughs, and the corpse of the interpreter half covered 
. With green branches. His hands were clasped over a large 
sheet of birch bark, on which was scribbled his tale of ex- 
haustion, hunger and death. The piece of bark on which 
his death song was written (for Cadieux was a poet) was 
brought to the post of the Lake of the Two Mountains, and 
the voyageurs of to-day have set it to a plaintive melody, 
which is much in the style of the old Norman ballads.” 

But I must now pay my respects to the River St. Maurice. 
As the crow flies, the distance from the central part of the 
Ottawa to that river is not great, but the reader must retrace 
the imaginary trip he has just made and pass with me down 
to Montreal and thence to Three Rivers, where we will have 
another talk about another of the wonders of Canada. This 
river waters a territory of more than fifty thousand square 
miles, which is exceedingly rich in forests of pine spruce and 
hemlock. 
miles from the St. Lawrence into which it empties by three 
outlets, and from which fact its only town of any imporance 
is called Three Rivers. In 1829 several commissioners were 
appointed by the Provincial Government to make a survey of 
the St. Maurice for the purpose, in part, of ascertaining the 
proximity of its source to the Upper Ottawa. They traveled 
in canoes and met with many interesting adventures, and I 
have had the privilege of consulting their reports in the Gov- 
ernment Library at Quebec, where the officials take pleasure 
in extending every facility to those seeking information. 
this old book I have found a few items about the Indians 
who formerly inhabited the valley of the St. Maurice. They 
were not numerous even fifty years ago, and the pure stock 


is now well nigh extinct, and their decline has been in keep- | 


ing with the gradual extinction of their favorite animal, the 
beaver. The superstitions which prevailed among these old 
Indians were somewhat peculiar, and they were more san- 
guine than many other tribes in regard to the efficacy of 
dreams. They allowed the visions ot the night to influence 
their conduct in daily life, and notwithstanding their gereral 
docility they were sometimes induced to perform deeds of 
great barbarity. 
always good, however dreadful might be the results. When 
one of their ‘‘voices of the night” told them that they could 
not succeed in the chase until they had killed some friend or 
foe, they did not avoid the killing; and if informed ina 
dream that in the absence of legitimate food they might 
resort to afellow man, they readily became cannibals. In the 


lore of this !one land the exploits of one particular cannibal | 


loom above all others. His name was Macontogan or the 
Crooked Knife, and he is said to have confessed to the killing 
and eating of not less than three metifs or half-breeds. His 
feasting dreams were so frequent that he acquired the very 
appropriate reputation of being an evil spirit or demon. But 
they tell us of another man who once figured in these parts, 
who was a canibal without any regard to his dreams. This 
reprobate was once discovered in his lodge partaking of the 
remains of his grandchild, whom he had killed to keep him- 


self from starvation. But? these are exceptional stories, and 
by the Indians, generally, they are listened to with pain and 


indignation. 

Another glimpse into the character of the Indian mind is ob- 
tained by this little story. They believed that among what the 
call the Carribou Mountains there once lived certain wood 
demons, and from the cave which was their special home, the 
screams of children were often heard. Their terrible sounds 
were undoubtedly in perfect keeping with the solitude of the | 
land, but it is more than probable that the screams in question 
came from the great horned owls or the nighthawks which 
abound in the woods between the sources of the St. Maurice 
and Hudson’s Bay. 

The St. Maurice has many tributaries, and there is a 
kind of fascination in the very names they bear, some of 
which are as follows: Shawenegan, Matawan, Vermillion, 
Flammand, Mannonan, Wessonnean, Mekinok, Bostonnais, 
Croche, Grand Pierriche, Tranché and Windigo,; as well as 
the Rat and the Ribbon, all of them flowing through a great 
wilderness, and only to be visited in canoes. Lakes are 
numerous, and in several places the immediate banks range 
from two hundred to a thousand feet in height. Their 
waters abound in various kinds of fish, and throughout the 
whole valley both large and small game is abundant, the fur- | 
bearing animals affording constant employment to many 
men, who do their trading at the Hudson Bay Company's 
port at a place called La Tuque, located in the far north. 
But the crowning attraction of this river are the Falls of the 
Shawenegan, which are about thirty miles from the St. 
Lawrence, and jn their grandeur are indeed well nigh as 
imposing as those of Niagara. Although located on the St. 
Maurice, they bear the name of a large river which empties 
into that stream just below the falls, thereby causing con- 
fusion in the mind of the tourist. The total fall of water is 
said to be one hundred and fifty feet, and during the spring | 
freshets there are three distinct leaps, unconnected with each 
other, but meeting in one immense basin, The great rocks | 
which separate the falls are called ‘‘La Grand-Mére” and | 
“La Bonhomme.” There are large fissures in the rocks, into 

which the waters are driven with great force, and which, in | 


rebounding, make a fearful noise and throw up vast columns | Maj. H..W. Merrill, partially descriptive of Kinney county, 
of spray, while an immense whirlpool near by is perpetually ja 
8 


covered with foam. But further up the river are the Fal 
of the Grand-Mére, and the scenery both below and immedi- | 
ately above them is full of interest. On a comparatively | 
quict reach above these falls the people have tried to give 


gerous. The only proper wa’ 
the of this river is to travel in a canoe, and there are 
plways to be found at Three Rivers some Indian hunters or 





| Catholic bishopric, and the Cathedral is claimed to be one of 


It takes its rise in a spring lake four hundred | 


streams. 


conditions, except that the scream of the locomotive and 
thunder of the trains are not so generally heard over its roll- 
ing prairies. 
gions, but for going a-gunning in, they are among the last 
In | counties in Texas that I should think of. 
no county in Texas which would seem to offer a less encour- 
aging prospect to the sportsman than these two. 
traveling so far to go gunning, and then choosing such local- 
ities as the field of one’s exploits, seems to us in Texas very | 
funny. 


woods expression, ‘‘ There’s just oodles of it.” 
had gone to Colorado City, on the Texas and Pacific Rail- | 
road, which he left at Fort Worth, he would have struck | 
into a splendid game country, where he could have had his 
surfeit in short order. 
in that region, ditto wild turkeys; and in the proper scason | 
the Colorado and other streams swarm with geese, ducks and | 
swans, 
as far as the eye could reach. 
the streams, but waddle over the prairies in great flocks. 
| Sand-hili cranes, in battalions and brigades, stalk over the 
prairies. 
issue with the adventurous sportsman in battle. 
you jump them it stirs the blood, particularly if you be not 
perched on the back of a fleet-footed horse, or have not a con- 
venient tree to climb. 
also numerous, and jaguars, dangerous fellows when they get | 
| their dander up, are by no means infrequent. oe . : : 
not to have gone so far as Colorado City to find plenty of | and does not disfigure either the bird or its plumage in the 
| game. , 
| have stepped off the cars and plunged at once into medias res. 
Deer are abundant within a few miles of Palestine, also tur- 
keys and ducks, and squirrels without end. 
ing with a pretty little rifle, carrying a ball not bigger thana 
| pea, is really interesting sport. 


The purpose of a dream with them was | 


| 
Y | world than the great alluvial plain lying along the Gulf in 
| Texas, extending from twenty to sixty miles in the interior. 
In winter that region literally swarms with ducks, geese, 
cranes, curlews, snipe, and a great variety of other birds. 
| Deer are by no means scarce. 
mans paradise, whether the gun or the rod be his favorite. 
The bays and bayous are very populous of 
| some fishes. 
| Thicket begins, continuing to the Sabine River, and probably 
beyond. 1 
| tanglement of jungle, penetrated by innumerable streams. 
| It is full of deer, bears, wild-cats, coons, squirrels, ducks, 
| ete. 
but they do not, owing to the great prevalence of cats, oce- 
| lots, weasels and other sly, predaceous varmints. 
| things are too much for the turkey, and he gives that great | 
wilderness a wide berth. 
| may lurk behind every tree and log, and where he has no 
safety either by day or night. 


State unless the law-makers step in to preserve him. 
| have a number of worthless persons in Texas who prowl 

about with nets, destroying entire flocks at a swoop. 
| persons on horseback these birds are as easily driven as a 
| flock of sheep or domestic ducks. 
stripped of every bird, the worthless persons not even leav- 
| ing enough for ‘‘ seed.” 
| law on this subject now, and it is to be hoped that the next 
| Legislature may pass a law to hang every one of these rascals. 
| The birds are taken into the towns alive and sold to the res- 
| taurant-keepers. 
| would have some effect toward curtailing the miscreants. 


nd I beg leave to give you something additional concern- 
| ing the western portion of the county lying on the Rio 
Grande and Devils rivers. 


deep cafions and ravines, furnishing a sa 
employment to a small steamboat, but the navigation is | different kinds 


for the tourist to enjoy | white-tailed deer, turkey, three varieties of quail, a few bears, 
panthers, and an occasional jaguar or leopa 
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is a magnificent clear, rapid stream, running between pre- 
| cipitous bluffs, and over beds of gravel and solid rock, 
varying in width from two to three hundred feet. The chan- 
nel is dotted by numerous small islands covered with reeds, 
rushes and heavy coarse grasses, about which the cunning 
black bass delight to lurk. ~ae 

Very little fishing has been done in this stream, and it is well 
stocked with the gamest of American fish, the black bass, 
not to speak of the perch, buffalo, blue cat and two varicties 
of gar. 

The fishing can be indulged in to the heart’s content, the 
stream being peculiarly adapted to it. The angler can 
wade out in most any part of the channel, making long casts 
down among the numerous islands mentioned, the current 
taking the flies down stream, thus enabling him to keep up 
the slack of his line and out of sight of the fish. The rushes, 
also, afford an excellent screen for the angler. The only 
drawback to the pleasure of fishing here is the voracity of 
the gars. They will take off your bait and frighten your fish 
with the West Indies has existed here for many years. To| away. The angler should supply himself with a good rifle, 
all lovers of the picturesque who are sighing for “new fields | by means of which he can rid the streams of a great many of 
and pastures new,” I would say that 2 canoe voyage on the | these pests. : . ; 

St. Maurice will amply repay them for all the inconveniences | _ The railroad will be completed to this section on or about 
of a wilderness tour. the middle of April. I know of no portion of the State that 


Se as | affords the lover of sport a finer field than this. 
GAME AND FISH IN TEXAS. It is a delightful climate to a — in, — dry, a 
| orating very hee k e elevation above sea leve 
(THE letter of “ Wells,” of Pine Woods, N. C.. in Forest ee ee Guo’ W Poux. 
AND SrrEAM, of Feb. 16, giving an account of his hunt-| " pgz, Rio, Kinney County, Tex. 
ing ‘‘Trip to Texas,” amused me nota little. He travels a 
thousand miles or more to have some sport with his gun in 
Texas, stops 0, few days in two populous prairie counties, 
don’t find anything, of course; returns to North Carolina and 
reports Texas to be a mighty poor place for game! From 
the report which he gives of himself, he expected even to find 
game in the streets of Fort Worth—a city of 10,000 people, 
situated in a great prairie—bears, buffalo, deer, cougars, 
hyenas, turkeys, prairie-chickens, ete. Of course he did not 
find them prowling about or feeding in the streetsof the city; 
neither did he find them on the outskirts of the city. Tar- | 
rant county, of which Fort Worth is the capital, is a great 
rolling prairie, pierced by railroads in every direction, popu- 
lous of farmers, with very little timber except along the 
There is no covert for game to hide in, and there- 
fore there is very little there. Johnson county has similar 


live on hardtack and to sleep upon hemlock boughs, which, 


the patient hunter. The latter animal is generally hunted | 


The 


some of the best pictures of this sport, and of the scenery of 
this part of Canada, were executed by the late accomplished | 
The contrast between the 
wild scenery and primitive life along the whole valley of the 
St. Maurice and the city of Three Rivers is striking to the 


There are iron foundries or ‘‘forges” now in operation in this 
vicinity, which were established by the French nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago; the city is the see of a Roman 


the handsomest in Canada; and an extensive lumber trade 





It is selfish to have a ‘good thing and keep if all to one’sself, 
so I will just inform my brother sportsmen through your 
columns that within three hours’ sail of this city, which is 
now connected by rail with the centres of civilization, one 
may find all the year around fishing that cannot be beaten 
in the United States, and in the winter season wild fowl 
shooting that can hardly be equalled. ; 

I venture to say that any day one may land at Corpus 
Pass, with a single rod and reel, a thousand pounds of game 
fish, and from seventy-five to three hundred ducks may be 
killed with one gun in the course of a day, almost any day 
one chooses in a winter, This without decoys and without 2 
dog to retrieve. 

Quail are abundant here, and turkeys, geese, and deer can 
be got in almost any quantity. I would like to see some 
sportsman, who fancies he knows how to land a big fish with 
a rod and reel, come down here in September and get the 
conceit taken out of himself and his tackle by the tarpum, 
| which at that time keep the water in a perfect boil. 

The great trouble with the sport here is, there is too much 
of it, and one soon loses his zest for it. 

Only a few days ago I left one hundred and eighty ducks 
on the wharf for persons to help themselves, 

The hotels here are good and prices not exorbitant, and it 
would really be a treat to many northern sportsmen to come 
down here either winter or summer and sce how lavish 
nature has been to us. Bexar. 

Corpus Curisti, Texas, 1882. 
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CRAFTY FEATHERED FISHERS. 


.— following speedy method of killing wounded wild 

fowl, which appear sometimes to be as hard to despatch 
as the traditional cat, was shown to me by a Rice Lake 
Indian many years ago, and I have practiced it with good 
success ever since. It is speedier in its action than either 
| biting the head or neck—both of which performances always 
savored tome of barbarism, and are for many reasons 
| objectionable—it is quicker death than wringing the neck, 





have often seen that river covered with these birds | 
The geese are not confined to 


In the rough hills are peccaries, ever ready to join 
Ah! when 


Cougars and bears and wolves are 
** Wells” need 


slightest degree. 
| The Indian, when showing me his plan, picked up a 
| wounded duck, and, pulling a feather from its wing, 
| plunged the quill portion of the feather into the duck’s neck 
| just above the sternum or breast bone, penetrating the 
| cavity of the throat, and pulled it backward and forward 
once or twice in the manner of using the plunger of 4 
syringe. A convulsive shudder of wings and body took 
| place and all was over, the bird being as dead (according to 
| John Pheenix’s description) as Julia’s sister, and this method 
| has never since failed of producing a similar effect when 
used by me. Of course, any sharp instrument would produce 
the same effect, but as you are always provided with a 
| feather after shooting a duck, no necessity exists for encum- 
| bering yourself with any other appliance. 
Regarding the capture of fish by the bald eagle, (Z/aliatus 
| leucocephalus) it is an undoubted fact that often a fish is 
| obtained from the water by this bird, but he cannot fairly 
| be said to catch fish in the sense applied to the osprey and 
| kingfisher. A disabled or sick fish floating on or close to 
| the surface of the water will be picked up by him, sometimes 
| very cleverly too, and always by aid of the talons; but as for 
obtaining fish in the manner of the other two named birds, 
He will not stay where an enemy | by fairly diving and securing his prey when under water, 
“| and submerging himself to do so, this is a feature that I do 
not think ever occurs. A stranded fish, or one struggling 
As for Bob White, I fear his utter extermination in the | °V¢T, shoal water, will be snapped up by him, but I am of 
We | Opinion not otherwise, 
| During the last of the run of the oulachans in Fraser 
| River, during the month df May last past, I saw within a 
| distance of three miles on the banks of that river, I believe, 
| more than a thousand eagles engaged in picking up the dead 
| and dying fish floating on the surface of the water, and left 
aground by the receding of the tide. Never did I see a flock 
of gulls more numerous following a school of herrings than 
were the eagles at this place, but not one instance occurred 
| of the bird diving for his prey. On salt water I have sat for 
| hours and watched the osprey fishing, to be systematically 
| robbed and re-robbed by his white-headed cousin, but can 
| record no instance of an eagle diving for a fish. On the par- 
| ticular occasion above. referred to, I counted as high as fif- 
teen eagles sitting on one small hemlock tree; the river on 
both sides was lined with eagles in addition to those on the 
| wing, and the Indians living here informed me that this 
state of affairs had lasted for about ten days. On returning 
to this place, three days afterward, to secure some speoi- 
mens, I was too late, as the oulachan run was over, and not 
an eagle was in sight. A person who has not lived upon or 
visited this coast cannot appreciate the number of cagles that 
congregate where fish or other food is plenty—there is appar- 
ently no limit to their number. 
A feature that is peculiar to the fish crow (Coroua caurinus) 
of this coast, and which must have been a lately acquired 
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In your issue of Feb. 2, I notice a communication from 
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custom, may be of interest to your readers. 2 Belonging to 
the various ranches, mills, logging camps, Indian rancheries, 
etc., are large herds of pigs which, except when put into 
pens for a few weeks to fatten, derive most of their sub- 
sistence from beach combing. The salt water flats at low tide 
are covered with stranded fish, crustaceans, etc., and large 
beds of clams and cockles are to be found almost every- 
where. The pigs repair to these beds at low tide, and are 
very dexterous in digging up the clams. During the digging 
the crafty crows seat themselves on the pigs’ backs, Micaw- 
ber like, ‘‘waitine for something to turn up” or be turned 
up. Sometimes each pig will have its individual rider, but 
if the flock of crows be large and the herd of pigs be small, 
then some of the latter animals may have all the way up to 
three or four crows upon his back and shoulders at one time. 
The pig roots up a clam, crushes it in his jaws, and drops it 
to the ground to divest it of its shell. A crow hops down, 
seizes either the whole clam or a portion of it, and flies away, 
or, perhaps, hops up again on the pig’s back, and proceeds 
to devour the shellfish, and after it is finished prepares for 
another sweet morsel. If a whole clam is rooted out without 
being crushed, and the crow succeeds in getting it, he flies 
away and proceeds to open it in the ancient and accepted 
manner, by dropping it from a height upon a rock, going 
higher and higher, if unsuccessful in his first attempts, until 
his object is finally accomplished. The most perfect friend- 
ship and good understanding appears to exist between the 
crow and pig, as no unseemly quarrels or differences of 
opinion are ever seen to occur. Whether the crow ever 
makes any return to the pig, by ridding him of vermin or 
performing other kindly offices, I have never observed, but 
certain it is that nothing but the best kind of feeling seems 
to exist between the biped and quadruped when feeding 
together in this manner. As pigs were only introduced into 
this part of the world at a comparatively recent date, Master 
Crow has been an apt scholar in thus adapting himself to 
circumstances in the way of obtaining a cheap clam dinner 
through the assistance of his porcine friend. Although not a 
disciple of Darwin, still this demonstrates to me, at least, that 
animals are endowed with reason to a greater degree than 
many persons are willing to admit. To witness a herd of 
pigs upon a seabeach ridden by as many or more crows, all 
conducting themselves with an apparent unity of purpose 
without any quarreling or contention, must, I think, be to any 
person both interesting and instructive, and to a student of 
natural history pleasing in the extreme; such a sight can be 
seen in this part of the world almost daily. 

As some of your readers incline to the opinion that a nom 
de plume detracts from the virtue of articles upon natural 
history, and is otherwise objectionable, I have no hesitation 
in dropping that of ‘‘Mowitch,” by which I have been in the 
habit of addressing you, and subscribe myself, 

: J. C. Hueuss. 

































































New WESTMINSTER, Jan. 24, 1882. 


THE SEAL ISLANDS OF ALASKA. 


A MOST fascinating work, issued by the United States 

Commission of Fish and Fisheries, is Mr. H. W. Elliott’s 
‘Monograph of the Seal Islands of Alaska,” just published 
as a special bulletin. This is not surprising, since the history 
of these far-distant little specks of land on the broad ocean, 
the habits of the remarkable animals which inhabit them, and 
the economic value of their products lend to them an almost 
absorbing interest even to the most careless reader; and Mr. 
Elliott, who knows more about these islands than any one 
else, knows, also, how to write about them in a very pleasant 
and attractive style. Besides this, he is an artist of very great 
talent, and his work is generously illustrated with sketches, 
which give a far better idea than any word-painting could of 
the modes of life of the creatures he depicts. 

The subjects treated in this monograph must be given in 
order to enable the reader to form any idea of its complete- 
ness and the breadth of its scope. 

The geographical distribution of the fur seal is first taken 
up, and this is followed by a‘history and description of the 
Prybilov Islands and of the natives, the Alaska Commercial 
Company and its business. We are then introduced to the 
seal life on the islands, are given a life history of the fur seal, 
the method of taking, caring for and shipping the skins is 
described, and the economic value of the skins, oil and flesh of 
the animal discussed. To the natives of these islands the sea 
lion comes next in importance to the fur seal, and its life, his- 
tory, mode of capture and economic uses are now described. 
A ehapter on the walrus follows, after which is one on the 
reproduction of the fur seal, sea lion and walrus. Under the 
heading, Iliustrative and Supplemental Notes, a great variety 
of subjects, ‘ @-¥ biological, linguistic and economic, 
are discussed. We are given catalogues of the mammals, 
birds and fishes of the group, with some notes on the inverte- 
brates and plants, all of which are interesting. 

A recapitulation and summary of Mr. Elliott’s account of 
life in a fur seal rookery will be of interest to our readers, to 
— of whom this animal is but littleknown. Mr. Elliott says 
that: 

First.—The earliest bulls land in a negligent, indolent way 
at the opening of the season, soon after the rocks at the 
water’s edge are free from ice, frozen snow, etc. This is, as 
a rule, from the 1st to the 5th of every May. They land from 
the beginning to the end of the season in perfect confidence 
and without fear. They are very fat, and will weigh, at an 
average, 500 pounds each. Some stay at the water’s edge; 
some go to the tier back of them again, and. so on until the 
whole rookery is mapped out by them, weeks in advance of 
the arrival of the first female. 

Second.—That by the 10th or 12th of June all the male 
stations on the rookeries have been mapped out. and fought 
for, and held in waiting by the ‘‘see-catchie.” These males 
are, as a rule, bulls rarely ever under six years of age; most 
of them are over that age, being sometimes three, and occa- 
sionally, doubtless, four times as old. 

Third.—That the cows make their first appearance, as a 
class, on or after the 12th or 15th of June, in very small num- 
bers; but rapidly after the 23d and 25th of this month, every 
sae they begin to flock 4 in such numbers as to fill the 

ms very perceptibly, and by the 8th or 10th of July they 
have all come, as a rule—a few stragglers excepted. The 
average weight of the females now will not be much more 
than eighty or ninety pounds each. 

Fourth.—That the breeding season is at its height from the 
10th to the 15th of July — year, and that it subsides 
entirely at the end of this month and early in August; also, 
that its method and system are confined entirely to the land, 
never effected in the sea. 

Fifth.—That the females bear their first young when they 
are three years old, and that the period of gestation is nearly 
twelve months, lacking only a few days of that lapse of time. 





mens were lost to the collector and ornithologist. 
seem from the manner in which the baymen spoke of them 
as ‘‘red-headed widgeon” that the birds were not of the 


Sixth.—That the females bear a single pup each, and that 
this is born soon after landing; no exception ‘to this rule has 


ever been witnessed or recorded. 
Seventh.—That the ‘‘see-catchie,” which have held the 


harems from the beginning to the end of the season, leave for 
the water in a desultory and straggling manner at its close, 
greatly emaciated,:and do not return, if t 

six or seven weeks have elapsed, when the regular systematic 
distribution of the families over the rookeries is at an end for 
this season. 
which come out of the water and wander,over all these rook- 
eries, together with many old males, which have not been on 
seraglio duty, and great numbers of the females, An 
immense majority over all others present are pups, since only 
about twenty-five per cent. of the mother 
water now at any one time. 


hey do at all, until 


A general medley of young males now are free, 


is are out of the 


Eighth.—Thaf the rookeries lose their compactness and 


definite boundaries of true breeding limit and expansion by 
the 25th to the 28th of July every year; then, after this date, 
the pups begin to haul back, and to the right and left, in 
smal] squads at first, but as the season goes on, by the 18th 
of August, they depart without reference to their mothers, 
and when thus scattered, the males, females and youn 
swarm over more than three or four times the area occupie 
by them when breeding and born on the rookeries. The 
system of family arrangement and uniform compactness of 
the breeding classes breaks up at this date. 


Ninth.—That by the 8th or 10th of August the pups born 


nearest the water first begin to learn to swim, and that by the 
15th or 20th of September they are all familiar, more or less, 
with the exercise. 


Tenth.—That by the middle of September the rookeries 


are entirely broken up; confused, straggling bands of females 
are seen among bachelors, pups an 
males, crossing and re-crossing the grounds in an aimless, 
listless manner. 


small squads of old 


The season now is over. 
Eleventh.—That many of the seals do not leave these 


grounds of St. Paul and St. George before the end of December, 


and some remain even as late as the 12th of January; but 
that by the end of October and the beginning of November 


every year, all the fur seals of mature age—five and six 


years and upward—have left the islands. The younger 
males go with the others. Many of the pups still range 
about the islands, but are not hauled up to any great extent 
on the beaches or the flats. They seem to prefer the rocky 
shore-margin, and to lie as high up as they’can get on such 
bluffy rookeries as Tolstoi and the Reef. By the end of this 
month, November, they are, as a rule, all gone. 

Within the brief limits of this notice it is impossible to 
allude to many of the extremely interesting facts in the history 
of these curious pinnipeds which have been brought out by 
Mr. Elliott’s careful painstaking and long extended observa- 
tions. It is certainly true that to him we owe a very large 
part of our knowledge of the habits of several of the more 
important species of this truly remarkable group. 


ENGLISH WIDGEON ON THE NEW JER- 
SEY COAST. 


| URING the past two or three years several English 
widgeon have been killed by the baymen on the Sew 





Jersey coast, in Tuckerton and Big Bays, near Little Eg 


Harbor Inlet, but unfortunately no special value was einen 
upon them. The fowl were plucked and sold with the varied 
lot of ducks brought to the town, and thus valuable speci- 
It would 


greatest rarity in these waters. My man, Sam Smith, resid- 
ing at Tuckerton, told of having shot two or three, the sub- 


ject coming up directly after we had killed a pair of our own 


widgeon or bald pates that came to our decoys. Iwas asked 
by him if I had ever seen a red-headed one. I pricked up 
my ears immediately, knowing he referred to the English 
bird, and not wishing to have him think I would value very 
highly one of these rare visitors to our shores, soon learned 
by indirect questioning all I desired. At Tuckerton a Mr. 
Kelly purchases from the market shooters all the fowl killed 
by them, and ships them to New York. Most frequently 
the ducks are plucked, as the same price is given for them 
with or without their feathers, and the gunners gain the 
feathers for their wives. 

I have known of other rare varieties of fowl having been 
shot at the points mentioned—a Hutchins goose by myself, 
others by the baymen, only known to them as the “little 

oose” or ‘‘sedge goose,” black brant, and several eider ducks. 

t would be well if collectors wishing rare birds or fine speci- 
mens of any of the varieties of water fowl, would put them- 
selves in communication with Kir. Kelly and have him save 
such birds as were desired. His charges would be moderate, 
I am sure, and I doubt if they can be purchased as cheap in 
the large cities. 

Another most excellent source from which to obtain speci- 
mens of almost all the warbler tribe is to make the acquaint- 
ance of the keepers of the several light houses (the first-class 
lights, as the tower is higher) and get them to send the end- 
less variety of dead birds that are so frequently found, in 
spring and autumn, at the base of the tower, having flown 
against the light during their flight in the night. I expect to 
be brought to account for imparting this latter piece of in- 
formation, for I am acquainted with one collector in particu- 
lar who has obtained many valuable skins by this method; 
but as his cabinet is full to overflowing he should not object. 

Homo. 

A Ponp witH VARIED Visttors.—A sora rail was killed 
in the month of November, on the borders of a mountain 
pond near Kresgeville, Monroe county, Pa. The same pond 
was visited by a flight of loons—not the great Northern 
diver—which remained but aday. A lone Canada 
was shot there also by Mr. Wells, of Curtinsville, Pa., a flock 
of golden plover whistled on its banks, and the only otter 
ever seen in the county was killed as it swam near the 
wooded shore. All this variety in the space of a week. The 
pond must have been situated in the direct line of the mi- 
gratory flight of these birds, and being in an elevated coun- 
try, it was visited as a resting place, for surely no attraetion 
in the way of feed presents itself, except it may be the fish 
of its waters for the loon, and it would take a sharp loon to 
capture a trout, especially the trout of this pond.—Homo. 


Sprine Nores.—Slingerlands, N. Y., Feb. 20.—During 
the recent warm spell, Wednesday and Thursday last, blue 
birds made their appearance in the early morning, to the 
number of half a dozen, remaining about the place all day. 
Is not this unusually early for them to put in an appearance 
as far North as Albany?—C. A. Nems. 
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Game Bag and Guy. 


“SPORTING NOTES IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND.” 


NDER this title an admirable little work has just been 
published at St. John’s, Newfoundland. The author, 
Captain W. R. Kennedy, R. N., senior naval officer com- 
manding on the Newfoundland coast, has had three seasons’ 
experience of sport in the colony. He isa sailor who has 
been all around the world, not ‘‘without seeing it,” has shot 
and fished in every clime, and being a thoroughly good all- 
around sportsman, his opinion of the capabilities of New- 
foundland, as a sporting country, must be received with the 
weight and respect which is due to a veteran deer stalker, 
a keen fisherman, and a first-class wing’shot. Captain Ken- 
nedy writes as wellas he shoots; to all the readers’ of Forrest 
AND STREAM, therefore, we cordially recommend the perusal 
of this little work, which has already reached the honor of a 
second edition. 
It will interest alike the disciple of Izaak Walton, the hun- 
ter of big game, and the lover of dog and gun; even the stay- 





at-home sportsman, whose hands are innocent of blood, who 

has never felt the thrill of delight which the gunner feels at 

. geo shot, or the angler experiences in the rush of a noble 
s 


or the whir of the eel, will be interested in the stirring 


adventures ‘‘ by flood and field” which the gallant captain has 
so gracefully described. 


e select three short extracts, one on trout fishing, another 


on grouse shooting, and lastly the finest of all the sporting 
scenes in this book, the deer combat: 


“Selecting one of Farlow’s lovely ‘‘silver doctors,” I com- 
menced at the head of the upper pool, whilst Jim fished 


below. About one-third down, a rise! and I was fast in a 
3lb. trout, which was speedily landed, and, to cut a long story 
short, I took out of that pool before I left it eighteen others, 
averaging from 2lbs. to 3lbs. 


I then moved down to help Jim, 
who could not get his line out to the further bank where the 


fish lay; so — we went down to the rattle and the pool 
below. At thi 


s place we found the trout ‘‘jostling each 
other,” so thick were they that, although there were salmon 
in the pool (we could see them), they stood no chance, as the 
more nimble trout seized the fly immediately it touched the 
water. For upwards of an hour the fun was fast and furious, 
as we generally were both playing fish at the same moment; 
the beach was sloping, gravelly, and clear of trees, so we 
gave them the butt freely, and after a few rushes hauled them 
out by the hair of the head! The strand looked as though a 
seine had been hauled, the speckled beauties of 3lb. to 4lb. 
lying about in all directions. At last the fish slacked off, as 
well they might, and we hove to foracup of coffee which 
was being prepared for us on the bank. After a few min- 
utes for refreshments, and to rest the water, we set to work 
again, but the trout had had enough of our flies. I rose a 
good salmon in the tail of the pool, and Jim hooked another, 
which he lost. We then fished the pool over again, with a 
small trout on spinning tackle, taking three brace more big 
trout, after which I went up to the upper pool and took a 


grilse with the fly, and half a dozen more big trout. 


“It was now 3 P.M., and we had a long journey before us; 
so, putting our fish into a light skiff, which had been poled 


up whilst we were fishing, we dropped down the river, and 
then on board. Our bag weighed exactly 98lbs., out of 
which there were thirteen trout which scaled over 3lbs., and 
twenty-five over 2lbs. weight. 
between 11 A.M. and 3 P. 
in stating that, with i precautions and fair play, the 


Not a bad bag to be made 
I think after that I am justfied 
would be second to none in any part 


rivers of Newfoundlan 


of the world.” 


Captain Kennedy devotes but small space in his book to 


grouse shooting, a true Scot, ‘‘his heart is in the Highlands a 


chasing the deer.” Caribou stalking is evidently his favorite 
sport. His short notes, however, on the sport over dogs on 
the Newfoundland barren are well put together and we can 
certify from personal experience that all he has written 
about this special expedition is critically correct. Grouse, 
or as they are all called partridge, are plentiful in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of St. John’s, but the enormous number 
of shooters speedily exterminate the broods, and after the 
first week in September it is necessary to go some distance 
from the capital to make a bag. 

“‘A very pleasant expedition may be made in the direction 
of Salmonier, a pretty village some fifty miles to the west- 
ward of St. John’s, where accommodation for a sportsman 
can be obtained at Carew’s Hotel. The road is good and 
scenery beautiful throughout the route; and a stoppage may 
be made either at Topsail, twelve miles, or Holyrood, twenty- 
five miles, at both of which places a decent hotel is to be 
found. From Holyrood to Salmonier is twenty miles; at the 
latter place a few days may be pleasantly passed. The hotel, 
though unpretentious, abounds with good cheer, and Mr. 
Carew and his wife are obliging, and attentive to their guests. 
Fair sport may be had in this neighborhood with gun, rod or 
rifle,according to the season. A snipe marsh lies directly in front 
of the house, and a salmon river, to use an advertising phrase, 
runs through the property. An amateur sporting parson, 
who had never handled a rod before, hooked thirty grilse in 
this stream in one day last season. At the back of the pre- 
mises, a few hours’ journey through the woods, there is an 
extensive park or barrens whereon deer and wild geese are to 
be found in the fall of the year. Leaving Salmonier one 
morning an hour before daylight, accompanied by an en- 
thusiastic sporting J. P., we drove down by the river till we 
found ourselves abreast of a small fore-and-aft schooner at 
anchor some forty yards from the shore. Opening fire upon 
this craft with snipe shot to rouse out the crew, we managed 
after a few rounds to wake them up, and sdon got aboard, 
and in a short time were scudding out of the harbor with a 
flowing sheet. A brisk N. E. gale carried us across the ba 
to asmall park thirty miles distant, where we landed an 
conveyed ourselves and our traps to a neighhoring farm- 
house. We received a hearty welcome from our host, and 
indeed from all the village, the unsophisticated natives being 
unused to visitors, turned out en masse to meet us and gave 
us every information as regards sport. Curiously enough, 
these people all spoke with a foreign accent, rolling the ‘‘r” 
like a Frenchman, but with a ridiculous mixture of Irish 
brogue as well. They declared the ‘‘patterridges” to be jostl- 
ing each other on the barrens, and as for the salmon and 
trout, ‘‘begorra, yer honor, they’re as thick as the sands of 
the say.” The village was ae in a valley, 
and unlike the generality of Newfoundland settlements, pre- 
sented a well-to-do appearance. A lovely salmon river wound 
its course through valley, dividing into several branches 
as it approached the sea, and rs a considerable ex- 
tent of rich meadow-land, which pasturage for herds 
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of cattle and sheep; a considerable portion had also been de- 
voted to agriculture. A barrier of sea beach obstructed the 
mouth of the river, causing at the branches to re-unite and 
rush through a gut of barachois into the sea. 

“The afternoon of ourarrival we ascended the barrens, at 
the back of the village, and bagged sixteen brace of grouse 
and a few snipe; the birds were fairly plentiful; the dogs 
worked well and the powder was straight. The next day and 
the next, we averaged ten brace per gun; and on the fourth 
we worked along the coast to a rendezvous where our boat 
had preceded us, and from thence re-crossed to Salmonier. 
Our bag (two guns) was sixty brace of grouse and snipe—not 
much to brag of in a country where game is preserved—but 
not bad for a wild country where the only protection the 
birds get is a close time during the breeding season, where 
every man carries a gun and vermin are encouraged for the 
sake of their skins. 

‘‘Walking onthe barrens of Newfoundland is very much 
harder work than on a Scotch moor; but there is no limit to 
the extent of ground; it costs nothing; the birds when found 
are magnificent; and when the sport is combined with snug 
quarters and kind-hearted hospitality, as in our case, it is not 
to be despised.” 

The best extract we have reserved for the last—the descrip- 
tion of the combat of the two stags: ‘‘Refreshed by a sooth- 
ing pipe we proceeded cautiously along, looking out for deer, 
when Reuben exclaimed, ‘‘Look, Captain, big stag,” as a 

Jeam of sunshine lit up the snow-white side of a noble beast. 

he big stags at this season are almost white, their necks 
entirely so. The deer was hurrying along, evidently on the 
trail of other deer; we ran to cut him off, but he had 
already disappeared in the woods, so there was nothing for it 
but to follow on his tracks. At this the Indians are marvel- 
ously skillful; with eyes = the ground, they follow at a 
rapid pace, noting every blade of grass pressed, every stone 
displaced, or mud stirred. The trail would have been eas 
enough to follow but for the numerous tracks of deer all lead- 
ing down to the valley; and it was evident that a large com- 
pany had preceded us, a fact of which our old stag was 
doubtless well aware. Westruck down through some woods, 
picking our way by the ‘‘leads” or open passes, well trodden 
by deer, when I happened to catch a glimpse of some white 
objects in the valley below. A glance through the glasses 
pronounced them to be a ‘‘company” of deer, and although 
we could not make out a stag, we were perfectly well assured 
that one would be among them, and our old friend’s hurry to 
get into the valley became apparent. Picking our way 
cautiously down through the wood, we at length reached the 
valley and found ourselves within a few hundred yards of the 
deer, which we at once proceeded to stalk. The deer were 
scattered about feeding among some immense boulders, and 
we had no difficulty in approaching to within 150 yards of 
the nearest hind, but still no stag could we see. A blinding 
snow-storm now came on, and we waited to see how the cat 
jumped, when, looking back, we saw a splendid stag coming 
out of the wood behind us, accompanied by a hind. This 
was evidently the same fellow we had seen before, but we had 
reached the valley by a shorter cut, while he had picked up 
with a mistress on the way, and was in searchof more. The 
two beasts looked like ghosts coming through the blinding 
snow. At this time Reuben climbed upon a rock, and, to 
our great delight, said he saw two big stags—one in charge of 
the party of hinds; the other, the one we had just seen com- 
ing down to rob him of his harem. The scene now began to 
get exciting; a great commotion became visible among the 
hinds, and presently we saw their lord and master galloping 
about in a great state of excitement calling in the stragglers, 
prodding them with his horns, and generally calling them to 
order. During this time we ran in, in hopes of getting a shot, 
and several times my rifle bore on the shoulder of the old fellow; 
once I had him and a hind in line, and could have killed 
them both with a single ball, but the snow was coming down 
heavily, the sights of the rifle were covered, and I waited a 
better opportunity. Reuben tried to ‘‘toll” the stag, but he 
took no notice, well knowing that his real antagonist was 
coming down from to windward, for by this time he had 
winded the other stag, and probably seen him, as we could 
now hear his challenge to mortal combat. Nor had he long 
to wait; for, having collected his hinds, leaving others prob- 
ably for them to wait till he returned, the old fellow started 
off at a gallop and disappeared from our view. A moment 
later, and a crash as of a tree falling, resounded through the 
valley, as the two stags’ heads met in the arena. Now was 
our time; disdaining all notice of the hinds, we ran for the 
spot; the hinds seeing us running began to run also, not away 
from us, but with us, and in a moment the extraordinary 
sight might have been witnessed of some sixteen or seventeen 
hinds and three men all rushing along, mixed up together, to 
witness as pretty a fight as ever a deer-stalker beheld. In all 
my experience of deer-stalking, extending over many years, 
F never saw the like or expect to see again. There, amidst 
the blinding snow, were the two monarchs of the glen, their 
heads down, backs arched, horns crashing, turf flying; 
struggling, writhing, pushing for the mastery, while the 
hinds, for whom the battle was raging, and who had now 
arrived on the scene, assembled ‘enenl es around tosee fair 
play. What the issue might have been it is difficult to say; 
the combatants were well matched as regards size and weight, 
but the new arrival was the fresher of the two, and had longer 
horns, while the owner of the seraglio, exhausted by the cares 
and anxiety attendant on his large family, was auake but 
surely giving way, and would probably have eventually 
either been killed or forced to retire, when a third and com- 
mon enemy arrived onthe scene. Selecting the nearest beast, 
I fired right and left into his huge squirming body, while 
B. simultanuously did the same with the other. The 
stags, which h Leg no sort of attention to us, now 
separated; one reeled and made an effort to charge. but 
rolled over as a third bullet pierced his carcass; the other 
made off, but had not gone far before two more shots, fired 
simultaneously, dropped him also, and the two gladiators lay 
dead within a couple of yards of one another. ould that a 
Landseer had been there to picture that strange scene, one 
that will ever be impressed — my memory, the deur 
of which was heightened by the romantic beauty of the place 
and the heavy snow-squall raging at the time. A moment 
later, and the scene changed from one of intense excitement 
to perfect calm; the squall , the sun shone out, the 
stags lay dead, with faces upturned to the cloudless sky, and 
the hinds had departed 'to seek for another lord and master. 

We sat down to refresh ourselves with a pipe, whilst Reu- 
ben performed the last offices to the de deer. It may 

be said, ‘‘ What a pity you didn’t wait and watch the com- 
bat;” possibly we might have done so, but there was oe 


‘the risk of their winding us, or bein led off by the 
al I believe we might have sat and watched them 
ae Gees nd Mouak De cee ae a 
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We believe it ‘is the intention of Captain Kennedy to pub- |} means woodcock, ruffed grouse or other game that is out of 


lish a larger edition of his work at some future time, with 
illustrations drawn by the author. Copies of the present edi- 
tion may be obtained through the editor of ForREsT AND 
STREAM. 


A RECORD OF WING-SHOOTING. 


I BEG to present to your readers the following record of 

my wing-shooting during the past five seasons. My 
system is to keep score-cards in my pockets, and as soon as 
— after making a shot I score a hit or miss. I also 

eep in“ my shooting box a Bogardus score-book, and at 
night ‘‘post up” for the day. It mayseem too much trouble, 
and it certainly is some, but a quiet determination and a little 
practice soon makes it come natural. It is better to count 
your shells before starting and again on your return. The 
sportsman must be careful not to shoot for a score, but let 
him adopt the principle of taking all his chances, and 
whether his card shows good or poor shooting he always 
knows that the score is a fair one; if good so much the 
better; if not, why long shots, out of range, bad light, 
unaccountables, etc. will easily explain how it was. I allow 
one barrel for each bird, but when a bird is shot down and 
has to be shot over I count but one shot. The gun used in 
1877, "78 and ’79 was a 10-bore, weight 9b. .60z., charge 
4drs. to 5drs. powder, 140z. to 1}oz. shot. In 1880 and 
81 I used a thers 8lbs., with, 34drs. to 4drs. powder, 
140z. to 1foz. shot. The scores were as follows: 

Killed. Missed. Per Cent. filled. Missed. Per Cent. 

TEE occas 316 152 675 1880...... 214 145 624 
WEN sce 279 nmi7 -704 Wisse. 92 83 -526 
1879...... 234 1% 545 

The above is the exact reading of my score-book, and the 
reader may criticise ashe chooses. Good, bad or indifferent, 
it remains my score as I made the shots. It includes both 
open and brush shooting at what are usually considered 
game birds. The smaller birds and birds of prey, etc., are 
not included. The writer could easily have increased the 
number of shots each season, but he does not shoot for 
“‘a bag,” and is contented with moderate luck. On first 
commencing my system I was not careful enough about 
posting each day’s work, and I lost nearly half a season’s 
work by this neglect, but I do not do it now. 

Now, as for loading, experience has taught me that for a 
No. 10 gun of say 9lbs. weight, 4drs. powder, good powder, 
and 140z. shet is the best charge, especially for long shots. 
My No. 10 has a 83-inch chamber, and I have to crimp con- 
dderahie paper, but this in my opinion gives extra force, at 
least 7 and my friends seem to warrant it, and 
I here beg to call attention to this as being of seeming im- 
portance. Another trial I made resulted in the best com- 
bined target and penetration that I ever saw. The charge 
was 5drs. and 14oz. of No. 7’s, and the evenness of it was 
remarkable. It was the premier of hundreds of loads. Let 
some of your readers take a few long-length shells, put the 
above mentioned charge in them, and crimp all the paper 
down as tight as they can, putting two pink wads over 
powder and one over shot, and then send the result to this 
paper. I have found that the fuller the shells the poorer the 
effects, more especially in penctration. In my competitions 
between 10 and 12-bores, I have found that so far my present 
12 loaded with 3}drs. and 1}oz. shot has produced the best 
targets so far as penetration goes, but in the field 4drs. and 
i1joz. has the lead. At a trial Just spring one of my friend’s 
No. 10 failed to come up in any way, although loaded with 
5drs. and up to 140z. shot, the No. 12, with 34drs and 1toz. 
beating it. We are to have another trial early this spring, 
and some new shells are to be tried, and I hope to chronicle 
it to your readers. I will conclude by saying that all m 
rewards have been the outcome of my own personal experi- 
ence during many years. FRED’K SKINNER. 

Boston, Mass., February, 1882. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
Editor Forest and Stream : 

I have been ig much interested of late in reading certain 
articles that have from time to time appeared én your columns 
in regard to game protection, and I was particularly interested 
in a communication signed ‘‘Ogdensburg” which appeared in 
your issue of January 26; and I fully agree with the writer 
in saying that the local game constable act is a failure, and I 
am not at this time prepared to say that the State game agents 
are not in the same category. 

Now, the work of destroying nets in Oneida lake is all 
right, but there is some other work that, to my notion, needs 
looking after. In the city of Utica ruffed grouse were sold 
until February 1. This was all right if the birds were killed 
before January 1—but were they? A local sportsman of this 
village was in Utica, and seeing a large number of grouse 
displayed had his suspicions aroused, and on making cautious 
inquiries learned that if he would send in a few birds on the 
sly they would command a good price and be sold as 1881 
birds. Now, the local sportsmen of Utica buy these birds, 
knowing that they must have been killed out of season; and, 
although there is a so-called game protective organization in 
Utica, it winks at these offences. 7 

Again, in the village of Richfield Springs, a famous sum- 
mer resort, are numerous hotels and restaurants. From July 
1 till the hotel season closes woodcock and ruffed grouse are 
every day articles of diet. Where do they come from? Part 
of them are shipped there from New York city and the bal- 
ance are killed by local market hunters within a radius of 
forty miles. Men are employed ‘by the season to shoot game 
for the hotels, and a leading hotel man told the writer that 
during the month of July, 1880, one man killed 500 ruffed 

‘ouse and woodcock. After such slaughter a: ihis, need we 
ay the disappearance of grouse to that innocent chatter-box, 
the red squirrel, or the predatory cat? Any man who ascribes 
the disappearance of ruffed grouse to other causes than pot- 
hunting vandals does not understand the matter fully. 

Let us look a little further. In Saratoga there is a repeti- 
tion of Richfield, but on a much larger scale, and dozens of 
men make large wages shooting for that market. 

But the great head centre of all this traffic is New York 
city. Commission houses under the guise of poultry and 
meat receive large quantities of game, which is partly con- 
sumed in New York, and the balance shipped to summer 
resorts; and while the editors of Forest AND STREAM are 
toiling to educate the people up to a proper standard, within 
a stone’s throw of their office is this nefarious business pur- 


sued. 

Local clubs do not, as ‘‘Ogdensburg” sup , always have 
ome protection at heart. True, some of the members talk 
loudly and contribute liberally; but when one of those same 
men goes to Saratoga or Branch in July his first hotel 
order is for an ‘‘icehouse »” which in{plain , English 


season. 

Now, the great trouble in trying to enforce the game laws 
has been the fact that we have all the while been trying to 
get at the market hunters instead of the venders of the game 
after it is killed. If the market hunter cannot sell his game 
his vocation is gone, and he stops shooting. If our game pro- 
tectors would bear this in mind and act accordingly they 
might be a power for good. : 

i hope that if thirty additional game agents are appointed 
that good men will be selected, and selected in proper local- 
ities; and while I do not believe that the selection should be 
left to local clubs, as ‘‘Ogdensburg” suggests, I think that 
leading sportsmen should be consulted. 

As a result of close observation I will say: 

1. That if illegal shooting is to be stopped, you must stop 
the sale of game out of season. 

2. That a mean date should be fixed upon, so that the sea- 
son will open on the same date on both ruffed grouse and 
woodcock. 

3. That three months in each year is all, the open season 
that should be allowed. ; 

4. That the State game agents should be compelled to do 
their duty or be removed. ; 

I hope other sportsmen will keep the ball rolling. 

BRANT. 

Mapison County, N. Y., February 20, 1882. 


NOTES FROM KENTUCKY. 


Wwe believers (?) in ground-hog day and similar forecasts 

of the weather are in a distressing dilemma. Our 
ground hog certainly must have been fearfully frightened by 
his shadow, and in view of the repeated snowstorms im- 
mediately following, not a doubt of his retirement for a six 
weeks’ snooze was entertained, and scarcely were we recon- 
ciled to the fourteen more snowstorms to follow by antici- 
pation of the long deferred ice crop, when on the morning 
of the 7th inst. a whippoorwill proclaimed winter over. 
The ground hog reappeared, doves began cooing, a rusty 
toad emerged from his winter quarters, and within the past 
week a gentleman found his terrier baying a black snake, 
which had taken a bush instead of a squirrel. The mercury 
for the past ten days has fluctuated between 50 and 70 deg. 
F., buds are swelling, peach trees nearly ready to burst into 
bloom, grass fields showing green, and numerous other 
indications that spring is not coming but here. We realize 
the fact that ‘‘all signs fail in dry weather,” but the memory 
of few reaches accurately to that period, though there are 
traditional allusions to a drouth, and now the weather 
croakers predict that winter will begin about watermelon 
time, and that but about two small showers of this year’s 
supply of rain remain for summer distribution. In view of 
this paradoxical state of affairs, you readily appreciate our 
‘‘torn up” condition. 

During open season such demoralization prevailed in the 
weather office that close season caught sportsman, gun and 
dog rusty, and small game is abundant. Ducks and geese 
failed to call, if they passed; not half a dozen deer were 
bagged in the county, and only the hunter who follows a 
squirrel dog has had any fun. Squirrels were never known 
so numerous as last fall and winter, except during occasional 
periods of migration. A neighbor and — twenty-six 
one day in December, and at no point on our stroll were we 
exceeding a half-mile from the house. Within gunshot of the 
house we bagged seven within a circle of twenty yards 
diameter, and I missed the only opportunity I ever had to 
kill two squirrels with one rifle-ball by missing both. Let 
me inform 8. W. M., of Indianapolis, that a neighbor, whom 
I implicitly believe, informed me that a fortnight since he 
came upon fully a dozen gray squirrels burying walnuts. 
Having no gun he sat and watched them fully an hour till 
the job was completed, when he discovered that not a single 
walnut remained under the tree, which stands inside a corn- 
field, on a mountain side, but a few paces from the timber. 
It recurs that a contributor to Forest AND STREAM, in des- 
cribing some of the peculiarities of a pet squirrel, mentioned 
this very trait of burying a reserve. 

We have touched up our tackle, plugged rust holes in 
minnow-buckets, and but await the subsidence of the deluge 
to give the pike, perch and bass atrial. Shall take —_ a 
gourd of worms and half a dozen eighteen feet rods to fall 
back on suckers and redhorses if not successful in use of 
minnows. KENTUCKIAN. 

P. §8.—This was written ten days ago, but couldn’t get to 
office without a boat, and that anchored eight miles off if 
not carried away by floods. 

MrILu Sprinas, Ky., Feb. 1882. 


MIGRATORY QUAIL. 


I HAVE read the remarks on migratory 
Everett Smith from Maine, and of Mr. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Smith does not claim to prove more than that some of 
the quail returned; his evidence appears to be from corres- 
pondents, but as he is quite silent about the young broods of 
the returned birds, I conclude his measure of success is no 
greater than that of Mr. Williams and others, including our- 
selves. The ‘“‘weak point” in this quail business is with the 
bevies or young birds. We have no right to expect that the 
old birds will return to the place they were liberated from 
any more than to expect that an escaped prisoner will return 
to his jail, but the young birds will have a ‘‘desire” to return 
to their native soil, and it is with them we have to deal and 
to facilitate this act of migration. In Canada ‘‘les perdrix” 
have young early in June, which is the commencement of 
our hot weather; by the 1st of September the young birds 
are barely fit to be shot, but by the 1st of October they are 
quite strong and full grown. I infer from these facts that 
unless quail are turned loose in May there will be no birds 
strong ae that yearto migrate with a hope of seeing them 
again the following spring, and that our failures with quail 
arise from the fact that we turn out the birds at the end of 
June instead of in the beginning of May. 

_—- upon the above opinion, I codunbentl to carry over 
my birds of last year so as to liberate them this spring, but I 
have only partially succeeded, as I have only six left. The 
mortality consists in ‘‘accidents” connected with cats, rats 
and escapes, all very trying to the temper, but forming a 
series of misfortunes which were not unbearable. The fault, 
however, arose from the nature and insecurity of the aviary, 
which was a temporary yard covered with nets. on 

I, however, recommend an empty room with a net to'pro- 
tect the birds from hitting the oming with their heads,*(say 
fastened about two feet from the top of the room) the win- 
dows to be netted off, and if plenty of sand is spread about 
the floor, I have no doubt that the {quail can be easily 


uail of Mr. 
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wintered over, and that they would be fine strong birds by 
the following spring. The month of May isa good month | 
in which to liberate quail in Canada, because our farmers are 
spreading grain over their fields, consequently there is an | 
abundance of food, but in the United States the month of 
April would be preferable, in fact as soon as the winter is 
over the quail would thrive better in a wild state. 

Lintend to order two hundred quail again this spring, because 
the birds are hardy, cheap, and if I can establish them on the 
“jardins” of the Lawrentides they need not fear the domestic 
cat or the gun of the fowler, because the loup-cervier (lynx) 
and the hunter would not trouble themselves with so small a 
bird, and the former. is a great enemy of the house cat. As 
to what becomes of the old quail, all we know is that they | 
migrate in the autumn about the same time woodcock and | 
snipe disappear, but where they go to we do not know. 

W. RHopeEs. 


Qvenec, Canada, Feb. 1882. 


| 
I have a lot of live quail in transit from Texas and will let | 
you know about tiem in good time. By the way, I believe | 
that all that has been said about the return of the migratory 
quail to the North is talk. We turned out 400 birds here in 
1878 and 1879, 200 each year; and although they appeared to | 
breed well enough, not one has ever returned to us. Ido 
not entirely despair of them yet, but so far_they certainly 
have not appeared. W.Y. WLR. | 


RUTLAND, Vt., Feb, 1882. _ 7 ; ; 
A LONG ISLAND QUAIL CLUB. 


{OME years since—I believe in the winter of 1868—a 
\ friend sent me from Charleston, 8. C., fifty live quail. 
The birds were received by me in December, and were kept | 
until the following March in a small room. About the end 
of that month I turned forty-seven of them loose in a grove | 

_near my house. Up to the spring named, quail had been 
very scarce in this neighborhood for several years, and I 
naturally watched pretty closely to see if my little colony of | 
Southerners would increase and multiply, and—they did. 
One pair mated and produced thirteen eggs in a nest built 
within 800 feet of the spot where I turned them loose. This | 
nest J took bodily, with the eggs in it, and a small white 
bantam hatched every one of them. As for the rest of the | 
quail, they serenaded us all that summer with their sweet | 
call, and besides stocked our neighborhood within a mile or 
two, so that for two seasons after we had very fair shooting. | 
Since then the quail have been gradually disappearing about | 
here, and now are so scarce that it pays no one to try for 
them. J am firmly convinced that if, say one hundred of | 
our Long Island sportsmen would stop talking about the | 
“protection of game;” and each and every one of them put | 
his hand in his pocket for a ten-dollar bill wherewith to pur- | 
chase a number of quail to turn loose in the latter part of 
March, the result will open his eyes as to what might be 
done in the way of restocking exhausted quail lands. 

Would it not be a good idea for some gentlemen who have 
land, with a few dollars to spare over and above their cham- 
pagne biil, and who say they are interested in ‘‘Bob White,” | 
to form a quail club, each member of which shall hand over 
to the treasurer at least $5 to be used in the purchase of | 
Southern birds for distribution among the members, pro rata? 
I, for one, have $10 ready to be passed in, so soon as a strictly 
honest and sober treasurer can be found. Tuomas CLAPHAM. 

Rostyn, Long Island. 


| lake, begides the lumbermen’s steam barges and scows. 


; and have some fun. 
by some local pot-hunters. 


| ber Company of Frankfort. 


! teen to the pound. 
| wete shipped by these counters to their friends, to substanti- 


| their arrival home. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


EXPORTATION OF MICHIGAN DEER. 


~|OME particulars of the shipment of game out of this 
KJ State in defiance of the law may be of interest. I will | 
try and give you a few facts. Large shipments of game 
across the lake from here to Milwaukee and Chicago were 
almost daily occurrences during the open season. There are 
a large number of boats called hookers that ply across the 
On | 
Four were sent on one schooner at 


these deer are shipped. 


once. More than fifty violations occurred here at Manistee 
alone. No one cares to bring down the curses of the people 


making these shipments by entering complaint. Then, the 
lumberman is the power that moves the peopie. Of the open 
violations in the close season one case will cover many of the 
same class. For several years it is said that a prominent 
attorney of Grand Rapids annually comes up north to fish 
Last season he was joined at Sherman 
They made their camp on the 
Betsy River. Some few deer must have been killed by them, 
as the men driving the river were compelled to stop work on 
several occasions and burn up the stinking carcasses of deer | 
they had killed and left in the river to rot. The above are | 
facts, and can be vouched for by Mr. Hopkins, justice of 
the peace of Springdole, and the foreman of the Island Lum- 
The worst enemy to the game 
is the lumberman, who not only allows the pot-hunter to 
squat on his lands, but buys his venison at two dollars per 
head, about two cents per pound. Ask him why he does so 


| and he will say that pork hauled fifty miles or less is expen- ! 


sive. Mutton is cheaper and he don’t have to haul it now. 


' Some of these same lumbermen are members of game clubs; 


but then they are not to home. 
A word about some of the mighty fishermen. While at 
Boyne Falls last June I saw Messrs. Portman and Kellog, 


‘members of the State Fish Commission, and they will vouch 


for this, namely, that the count fisherman took out of the 
Jordan and Boardman rivers trout that would average seven- 
And box after box of fingerling trout 


ate the wonderful lies that they would tell of their fishing on 
Is there no way out of this? Cannot 
some means be devised to exterminate these pudwhacks? 
RESIDENT. 
MANISTEE, Mich., Feb. 1882. 


BREECH vs. MUZZLE LOADERS. 


SERIES of interesting articles have recently appeared 
4% in your excellent journal relative to the accuracy of rifles, 
muzzle and breech-loading, in which both have earnest ad- 
vocates, They have endeavored to explain why the systems 
they prefer are most accurate; and yet there is an clement, 
which so far has been entirely overlooked, and I believe ex- 
plains the great results obtained by old style muzzle-loaders, 
as also the reason why modern breech-loaders in so many 
instances have fallen short of that nicety of results so much 
desired. I began by experience with a flint-lock small bore 
(140 to a Ib.) with a barrel forty inches in length, and the rear | 
sight situated as near to breech as was possible to have it. 


| This rifle had a reputation for accuracy for many years, and 


had won repeated victories, which at last excluded it from 


| other contests, as no one was willing to enter against it up to 
| 70 yards. 


It was the fashion at that time to have the barrel 


| of great length, and this style was continued until the breech- 


NOTES ON SHOOTING. 


We. take the liberty to publish the following extracts 

from a private letter of an old and valued friend, who 
for some years has been debarred by iliness from enjoying 
the dearly-loved sports of the field, or taking his usual active 
part in promoting the cause of game protection, and the 
improvement of the companions of our sports. In this con- 
nection we would say that a quarter of a century ago he 
imported from Scotland a ‘Blue Belton” setter dog, and a 
year later a bitch, (from the Duke of Gordon’s kennel, we 
think) whose progeny, both in looks and _ performances, 
would compare favorably with the blue bloods of to-day. 
We trust that our friend Will soon favor our readers with his 
views upon some of the important questions that are from 
time to time discussed in these columns: 

“When the great attraction and principal business of | 
national, State and district sportsmen’s conventions is shoot- 
ing pigeons, and the game laws are ignored by those sworn 
to enforce them, as also by large numbers of the shooting 
fraternity, the interest in the preservation and protection of 
game, nearly or quite obsolete, has rather been waning for 
yeurs. ‘‘Pools,” ‘‘the pot,” and kindred associations have 
little or no inducements for a class of gentlemen who love | 
the gun, and whose aid and presence are valuable. ‘‘Gloan,” 
Vol. 17, No. 28, says a good thing, as all his communications 
do. I wish there were more of them; they should be read | 
and re-read. I presume he may be thought ‘‘old fogy” with 
some of the rest of us. But mind you, his ideas will prevail 
or the so-called game associations will find their latter end 
soon. Another thing you know, I am no believer in ‘‘first- 
class” guns at $50, or dogs at $15 to $25. ‘‘Loading” | 
appears the topic just now. Hardly two think alike. Fear- | 
ing no one will agree with me I merely say, when a man has 
bought a gun and intends to use it, he can’t spend a little 
time and money more advantageously than by going out and 
targeting with different charges, grades of powder, sizes of 
shot, distances, etc., ete. The idea that every gun of the | 
same bore and weight requires the same charge is wrong. 
Were all powders of same strength and cleanliness there 
would be more truth in recent communications. I don’t 
think it necessary to use a cannon, keg of powder, and bag 
of shot to break a glass ball, or that the barrels of “best” 
shooting guns are made of gas pipe or its component metals. 
If a man wants to carry twelve to fifteen pounds of gun, why 
let him do it; it may please him and won’t hurt the dogs. 

‘‘JoHN BoyDEN.” 


MaAryLAnp.—Templeville, Caroline Co., Md., Feb. 18.— | 
The quail and woodcock season closed in this county 15th 
inst., leaving us lots of quail for breeders. Owing to not 
much shooting being done around here the past season, I 
found lots of full coveys at the close of the season. The 
winter so far has been very mild, except a few cold snaps. | 
We have had no snow of any consequence, so you can | 
imagine how nicely the birds are doing. The woodcock have 
been coming on here very fast for eight or ten days; I have 
seen more here in the past week than ever before at this time 
‘in the year. They seem to be nesting, but I have found no 
signs, except that they are paired. have made it my busi- 
ness to hunt for their nests, but in vain. Everything is 
favorable for lots of game next scason in this part of the | 
State.—W, G. Smrru 


| exception instead of the rule. 
| four inch barrels and rear sight on the grip or heel of stock 


| be in favor of the breech-loader, from its superior excellence 
| of inside finish which the muzzle-loading hand-made rifle can- | 


loading system was adopted. Makers of the latter at once 
shortened their barrels, and placed the rear sights farther 
from the breech, in some instances one-third the length of 
the barrel from the breech; and extreme accuracy was the 
Long-range rifles with thirty- 


have in their turn won victories which were deemed impos- 
sible, and can, without being forced from a fixed rest, place 


| consecutive bullets in the bullseye at 1,000 yards, with so | 


little deviation from a fixed point as to excite the admiration 
of the world. 

Billinghurse, Chapman and James, of New York, and 
Newcomb and Fitzpatrick, of Natchez, Mississippi, can and 
did make twenty-five pound rifles with telescopic sights run- 
ning the entire length of a long barrel, which at 220 yards | 
could place ten consecutive balls in a card 134 inches by 


| 84 inches and which (James’ score) measured 92 inches string | 
| measure. 


These results would seem to teach us that the 
greater the distance between fore and rear sights the greater | 
the accuracy, and that accuracy is sacrificed by some makers | 
of breech-loaders who place the rear sight (almost univer- 
sally) one quarter the length of barrel from the breech. 

Not only does the short distance between the sights pre- 
vent that nice and close adjustment which greater distance 
permits; but the distance of the rear sight from the eye is an- 
other obstacle when the rear sight is so far from the breech. 

To sum up, I believe that given rifles of both systems, same | 


| calibre and powder charge, with front and rear sights same | 


distance on each and barrels of same length, the results would 


not possess. 

But if om take the superior finished muzzie-loader of thirty- 
four to thirty-six inch barrel with sights properly adjusted | 
and compete with the breech-loader, short barrel and rear | 
sight half way down the barrel, the result will be disastrous | 
to the breech-loader. A word about round balls in breech- 
loaders. I have faithfully tried for a long time with powder 
charges from 5 to 70 grains powder, round balls 145 grains, 
picked balls, 205 grains in a .45 calibre Sharps military rifle, 
and distance from twenty to sixty yards, with such poor re- | 
sults that I would never risk a shot of that kind at any game. 
I patched the balls. I filled the shells full of wads and set 
the ball on top and inserted with greatest care, and they will 
strip every time; the twist of the grooves is too great, even 
when the balls are of pure tin or pure lead, or of any propor- 
tion of either. : 

I have loaded from the muzzle also and with same results. 
As a long-range rifleman I am perfectiy familiar with every | 


' detail, and the extreme care necessary to produce uniform | 


results, and this care I have given to the round ball; and they 
will not do. GrorGE Hower, M.D. 

New OnveEans, La. brs 

Referring to my article, which you head ‘Muzzle vs. 
Breech-loaders,” in your issue of February 23, you will notice | 
that I-used ammunition of my own preparation; and it is to 
this point that I wish now to refer, and state my belief that | 
factory-prepared ammunition is not reliable for fine shooting. 


| I note the article (following mine) by E. A. Palmer, and still | 


further on the short one by ‘‘F. J.” I had intended in my 


: who also dealt in second-hand rifles. 


' half inch of the centre, and at the distance stated. 


[Marcr 2, 1882. 





| erratic flight at short range would finally ‘‘bring up” in the 
| bullseye at 300 yards and upwards? Like Mr. Palmer, I have 


made rifle shooting a specialty for long years; in fact, from 
boyhood it has been almost my sole pastime, till failing eye- 
sight and physical infirmity has nearly deprived me of the 
pleasure. From long experience, if from no other reason, I 
must conclude that the rifle that will do steady, accurate 
work at long range will also do the same at short range. I 
have ever found it so. I have also owned rifles that would 
do good work at short range which at long range were totally 
unreliable. In this article I wish to refer to that of “Byrne,” 
following third after that of Mr. Palmer. While I can in- 
dorse much that Mr. Palmer and “‘Byrne” say, and particu- 
larly the latter, with reference to shotguns and pistols, I must 
take exception to some of their rifle points. I do not believe 
that Mr. Palmer, Mr. Brinton, or any other man, can without 
flags on a windy day beat experienced marksmen who use 
flags. While I think that first-class breech-loading rifles, with 
properly prepared ammunition, will do as good work as 


| muzzle-loaders, I feel just as certain that they cannot beat 
| the muzzle-loader which is properly loaded. 


If I were to shoot for a wager, I should take a muzzle- 
loader, but would make my own projectiles, select my own 
linen for patches, and also the powder. I once spent an en- 
tire day in New York city searching for suitable linen for 

atches, and only found one piece that was fit for nice work. 
I could not even at Stewart’s find a piece that would stand 
the test of my ‘‘ pick-glass,” but did chance to find a piece at 
Lord & Taylor's, although my sample came from Stewart’s a 
few months before. 

Many fine rifle-shots know nothing about scientific load- 
ing. Perhaps ‘‘ Byrne” may be one of these. I judge, at 
least, from the last paragraph of his article, that he has not 
enjoyed the pleasure of witnessing first-class practice, as he 
says he has not seen the man who could place ten consecu- 
tive shots in a space that could be covered with a saucer, at 
a distance of seventy-five yards. This, in other words, 
means within a six-inch circle. Now, I am over fifty-six 
years of age; have had no target practice to speak of for 
seventeen years; my eyesight is badly impaired, and my 
nerves seriously unstrung. I have in the house an old target 
rifle, made over thirty years ago. If I cannot, with this old 
rifle, on a still day, strike a four-inch target ten consecutive 
times, at a distance of seventy-five yards, then I will ac- 
knowledge the fact through the Forest AND STREAM, and I 
don’t believe ‘‘ Byrne” would exact a more humiliating pen- 


; alty. 


I presume that numerous readers of the Forest AND 
STREAM will recollect the company of sharpshooters organ- 
ized by me at Buffalo, N. Y., during the fall and winter of 
1862. Atthe same time an officer, who, to avoid dismissal from 
service, had resigned from Berdan’s Sharpshooters, and was 
engaged in New York city in getting up a battalion of sharp- 
shooters. Col. Berdan learning the facts reported the same 
to Secretary Stanton, who issued an order forbidding any 
mustering officer to muster into the corps of sharpshooters 
any person who did not upon test fire five consecutive shots 
within an average distance of five inches from the mathe- 
matical centre, in other words, make a twenty-five-inch string, 
and this at a distance of two hundred yards. This it will be 
observed would be much better marksmanship than ‘‘Byrne” 
ever witnessed, still, my company of eighty-three men com- 
plied with the regulation, and their targets are on file in the 


' War Department, each attested by two witnesses. The aver- 


age for the entire company was twelve and three-cighths inch 
strings, being less than half the limits allowed by the ‘‘order.” 
This will be seen to be an average of less than two and a half 
inches from the mathematical centre for each of the four 
hundred and fifteen consecutive shots fired by eighty-three 
different men from a half-dozen or more different States. 
These men were mustered into service by Captain Sheldon 
Sturgeon, First Infantry, U. 8. A. 

The shooting was all done from the shoulder, at a rest of 
course, and with several different rifles, some of which were 
loaned by Dan B. Castle, the well-known Buffalo jeweler, 
Some were also loaned 
by his neighbor Robson, the gunsmith. I will here say that 
Dan Castle and several friends of his, who sometimes had 
friendly trials of marksmanship with us, did decidedly better 
shooting than ‘‘Byrne” seems to think possible for any man 


| to do. 


Referring again to Mr. Palmer's article, I will say that in 
my younger days'I too attended all the turkey-shoots within 
practicable reach. The last one was in 1865. A party of 


| young men formed a sort of ‘‘syndicate” for the purpose of 
| furnishing all the turkeys I was willing to shoot for at ten 
| cents a shot, distance thirty rods (165 yards), nothing but the 
| head to bestruck. Four shots collapsed the syndicate. 


Each 
of the four shots passed through a turkey’s head within one- 
This is 
also better than ‘‘Byrne’s” allowance. 7 
Minton P. Perce. 
Wenonan, N. J. 


Having read T. 8. Van Dyke's letter on “The Rifle of the 


| Future,” and many letters in reply, and being a rifle maker 


of thirty-five years’ experience, [ cannot stand around with 
my hands in my pockets and allow this discussion to go on 
without putting in a few words. I was pleased with the 
number of times that Mr. Van Dyke hit the nail on the head, 
and will show where he missed it on some points. 

He did not seem to know that we have a perfect system of 
patching the extreme long ballfor a muzzle-loader. We 
have a very perfect way of patching such balls, by using 
bond-paper cut in the form of across. When the paper is 
cut just the right size it leaves only one thickness of paper 
around the ball, and sheds from the ball when fired as per- 
fect as when put into the gun. This paper is thicker than 
paper used for breech-loaders. The patent muzzle (to load 
with such patches) should be counterbored down about one- 
half inch, just enough to take out the grooves. This allows 
the patch to fold around the ball before putting on the guide 


| Starter. 


Mr. Van Dyke truly says, “‘The long range rifie owes its 
accuracy mainly to its ball being pushed in so far before 
firing.” I think Mr. E. A. Palmer lost sight of this when 
he claims to have discovered his ready remedy (which has 
been in use for a number of years) for pas the ball to the 
old style breech-loader. Mr. Van Dyke appears to have 
understood this system very well, but heewas speaking of the 
accuracy Of the old style, soft taper bullet when loaded 
through the muzzle like the old style muzzle-loaders. 

Mr. Palmer has an idea that the more perfect the bullet 
after being fired, the more accurate it will shoot. This does 
not prove to be true with my experience. I often find that 
many rifles shoot better to make the balls softer so they sho 
the grooves more perfect, and also leave a distinct shoulder 


| last to ask Mr. Van Dyke how a projectile that made an | on the ball at the edge of the patch, which shows more 
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expansion by force of powder, but there is a limit in this 
respect to get the greatest accuracy. 

Many people have a notion that the ribs formed on a ball 
by the rifling affect its accuracy by catching the air in its 
spiral motion. This is not so; the ball passes through the 
air the same as though there was a spiral passage cut for it. 
Old style, short, conical balls have to be much softer than 
those used in the long-range system, and aeere are 
found more imperfect and bruised after being fired. 

The majority of target-shooters do not pretend that their 
short conical balls (which are the most accurate up to three 
hundred yards) will compete with a ball double their weight 
at one hundred rods. Mr. Palmer speaks of one Joseph 
Brinton beating so many of the old target muzzle-loading 
rifles in their farce shooting, as he styles it. The reason is 

lain to me why he came out victorious. It is a well-known 
Fact that a ball three times heavier than balls used in the old- 
style target rifles will beat them in the wind at moderate 
long range. J presume that any of those old — guns used 
on that occasion would beat Mr. Brinton’s breech-loader 
when tried in a favorable time. They would shoot more 
shots to a horizontal line than his, and when well engineered 
would make a much finer target than he could ever do with 
his breech-loader. He simply blazed away without using 
any of the engineering skill required to do good shooting with 
the old target rifle. He speaks of Homer Fislier being there 
with his pet muzzle-loader. That may not be a criterion to 
judge by, for the question is, whether Mr. Fisher’s rifle was 
made on the correct principle of a muzzle-loader, or whether 
it was like those foreign muzzle-loaders made on the same 
principle as the long range breech-loader, when the ball took 
the grooves by force of powder instead of being properly 
fitted to the grooves by driving them through a contracted 
muzzle-piece with the cross-paper patch as herein described. 

In regard to loading a breech-loader at the muzzle to get 
greater accuracy, that depends entirely on how the gun is 
rifled—whether for round or conical balls. I could give many 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


of the rifle may easily do what ‘‘Byrne” thinks, or appears to 


think, quite a feat. 

¥ Compare the above with the splendid score made by Mr. 
bs ae 

SrreAM of January 26, and it sinks into insignificance. 

That gentleman, shooting with a ‘‘dead rest,” placed nine out 


| of ten shots, at 200yds., in the centre -ring of the bullseye, 


2$in. in diameter, and the tenth inside of the 5%in. ring, all 
easily covered by a small tea saucer. 

In this shooting, mirage and windage, two highly impor- 
tant factors in the rifleman’s problems, enter; whils at 75yds. 
both may be practically overlooked. 


The best way I know of for a person to obtain a clear idea | 


of what may be done with a rifle, is to learn the sizes of the 
rings on the various targets in use and their respective counts, 
and then read the weekly reports appearing in the rifle 
columns of Forest AND STREAM of the shooting done at the 
different ranges. 

In this way a person may soon learn what the best marks- 
man in the country are capable of doing; but, like ‘‘Byrne,” 


| he will never see the man who can hit a silver dollar every 


time at 75yds. off-hand. Let us have plain facts. 
N. E. Maxson. 


WESTERLY, Rhode Island. 


Mr. T. 8. Van Dyke writes in the number for Jan. 12 
“the problem for the rifle maker of the future is this: How 
to adjust the ball fully, firmly and gently to the grooves 
before firing, and do it quickly enough to retain the great 
advantage of rapidity of fire.’ To do this seems to me 
simple enough. Any rifle in which the cartridge is not 
pushed home by the thumb could be made to seat the ball as 
well as a muzzle-loader, simply by shortening the chamber 
for the cartridge so that the ball will be pushed into the 
grooves of the rifle. There is plenty of the lever power in 
rifles of the Winchester style to force a bullet into the 
grooves, but the ordinary cartridge would hardly suit this 





fine points on the subject, but I decline to do so, for I have a 
son who may work at the business after Iam gone. I would 
have been about the first one to perfect the breech-loader if I 
could not see six reasons why one cannot be made to shoot as 
close as a muzzle-loader. am in favor of a breech-loader 
where rapid firing is required; but for a target rifle they can 
never be brought to the same perfection as a muzzle-loader. 
There are many fractional points that can be put into a muz- 
zle-loader that cannot be got in a breech-loader. 

I will explain to “‘F. J.” one of the reasons why a gun will 
shoot well at long range and not at short range. It is known 
by many of our old target shooters that we cannot cast balls 
that are of uniform density on all sides. Swaging them does 
not change or break the crystal braces that are formed in the 
cooling of the metal. A ball that is weak, or less dense on 
one side, will not expand in line with the bore; the rapid | 
twist required to use those long balls causes them to wabble, 
so the ball takes what might be called a spiral-parabola curve; | 
its greatest distance from the centre would depend on how 
much it wabbled on the start; it finds its equilibrium before | 
it gets 800 yards, and takes the true line of flight. A muzzle- 
loader can be made to shoot a very long ball much finer at 
short range than a breech-loader. 

From my experience, the manufacturers of breech-loaders 
stand on the same grounds now that the makers of muzzle- 
loaders did thirty years ago. At that time an inferior rifle 
maker could ioe a gun that would shoot seven shots in ten 
as close as the best maker, but their three stray shots would 
measure about as much as the whole ten shot by the best 
maker. There are so many causes for those stray shots, that 
it requires a lifetime experience to make a rifle that will not 
make them far from the centre. I do not write this letter in 
the interest of muzzle-loading rifle makers, because with the 
bullseye measurement and controling interest in that class of 
shooting, there is nothing to be gained over the breech-loader 
atlongrange. But if they used string measure, (an average 
from the centre) the well-made muzzle-loader would beat the 
best breech-loader that was ever made. I don’t say that many 





rifle makers could produce a gun superior to the long-range 
breech-loaders, for it is a well-known fact that we never had 
more than eight or ten in the United States that understood 
the business well enough to make a gun to any certainty. If 
there are any that don’t believe it, let them inquire of some 
of the old crack shots, and not of those that have come up in 
the use of breech-loaders. I can show finer shooting done 
thirty years ago with guns made by a few makers, than can 
be done by any breech-loader of the present time; and I be- 
lieve as Mr. Van Dyke says, that ‘‘the man who has grown 
up with the breech-loader is only a callow youth, who knows 
nothing of what a rifle can do.” 

If any man thinks he can make a very long ball shoot as 
close at short range, say 300 yards, as our short target balls, 
he will find his mistake after a few years’ experience. A 
man who has had ten years’ experience in rifle making, just 
begins to find out that he knows nothing about it. 


Geo. H. Ferris. 
Utica, New York. _ 


I heartily sympathize with ‘“‘Byrne” in his efforts to dis- | 
courage the men who tell such marvelous stories of their | 
skill with the shotgun or rifle. They are a social evil, but I 
think not a necessary one, and the best way to combat it 
which has ever occurred to me is to so enlighten the public 
mind in regard to the results obtainable in the use of fire- 
arms that unreasonable stories told of them will meet with 
discredit everywhere. 

_ [believe few men will be found who care to relate their 
improbable yarns to an audience showing plainly that they 
know them to be all “‘wind, simple wind.” But I would 
like to caution ‘‘Byrne” on one point. I am afraid he has 
too little faith in the average rifleman’s skill. His statement 
to the effect that he had not been so fortunate as to find a 
man able to place ten consecutive shots at 75yds. that would 
be covered by a saucer, even using a “dead rest,” staggered 
me a little at first, but I soon recovered, and, firm in the 
belief that Icould do that much myself, seized my little 
squirrel rifle and, taking a 200yds. target reduced to 50yds., 
started out to see about it. I placed the target, measured off 
75yds., and, sitting on a stone, but using no artificial rest for 
the rifle, fired ten shots. I did not go to the target until the 
string was finished, when I took it home and measured up. 
Result: A string of 15,‘;in., average each shot from the centre, 
1}4in. A ring 4}4in. in diameter encloses all the shots. Now, 
a common tea saucer measures 6in. in diameter, and will cover 
the ten shots, with 1,;in. to . I enclose the target to 
give additional weight to my statement. The ‘rifle used 
was a 28in. .22-cal. Ballard, with and globe 
sights. I am sure I can do much better with my pet 
target rifle—a new Maynard miidratige—teat all T etre 16 dois 
to show that a person not by any means proficient in the use 


style of loading, because the bullet might, instead of going 
into the grooves, get pushed back into the shell. Common 
rim-fire factory cartridges would suit on account of the 
bullet being firmly held by the extreme end of the cartridge so 
that almost the whole bullet could be bedded in the — 


GLENFORD, Quebec. 


Onto.—Strongsville, O., Feb. 18.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: Our partridges have wintered well so far, and they 
are more plentiful now than I have ever known them at this 
season of the year. I know of twelve or fifteen birds within 
aradius of one mile of my house. Our shooting is mostly 
over the hills and gullies of the Rocky River, with consider- 
able underbrush. I have been remarkably lucky with what 
little shooting I have done this season. Rabbits were not 
very plenty this fall; they were hunted too much with ferrets 
last winter. We have a fair supply of quail left. So far we 
have a fair show for good shooting next fall. Foxes are 


quite plenty and afford us fine sport on the light snows. | 


ive have been killed. Pigeons have commenced flying in 
quite large flocks, but few have been shot as yet. 
have not put in an appearance yet. They don’t often come 
until the last of March. Have seen some large flocks of 
ducks going north. One of your correspondents, a few 
weeks ago, writing of squirrels laying up their store, says: 
‘‘Who ever saw a squirrel with a nut in his mouth but that 
he stopped and ate it at the first convenient place?” 
has not, I have frequently cut trees in which I have found 
upwards of half a bushel of good hickory nuts. On Feb. 19 


I found four more partridges that I had not known of before. | 


They were on my farm. 
there.—W. 8. A. 


Cuicaao, Feb. 23, 1882.—We had some very good duck- 
shooting here until the cold wave struck us last Monday and 
froze the marshes up and drove the ducks south. Geese 
have been very plenty this year, but they are in a wretched 
condition and not fit to eat. Mallards are selling at $1.20 
a dozen on South Wall street. The Riverdale and the Blue 

sland Clubs had a shoot at Blue Island yesterday (Washing- 
ton’s Birthday); the Riverdale Club won. The Lake George 
Sportsman’s Association, of this city, will be obliged to 


vacate their shooting grounds at Lake George, Indiana, as | 


the Jand their club and boat houses stand on has been bought 
by the ‘‘East Chicago Company” and the Chicago Belt Rail- 
way —— these companies having bought ten thousanc 
acres of marsh Jand—which includes Lake George and Wolf 
Lake—and will erect immense iron works, factories, etc., as 
soon as spring sets in. The surveyors have already com- 
menced their work, and in a few months one of the best 
ducking grounds in the western country will be destroyed, 


and the ‘‘outlet,” Blue Bill Point and Rice Island, will be | 


things of the past.—TrEN-Bore. 


Foxes on Ice.—Baltimore, Feb. 20.—In your issue of 
Feb. 2 ‘‘Sancho Panza” says that a friend of his asserted 
that a fox left no scent on crystal ice. You, also, corroborate 
his assertion. I know very little about fox hunting, but I 
witnessed a sight last winter that certainly does not verify 
this assertion. Three of us were engaged in breaking the ice 
in front of our blind on the Dunder river, which is a branch 
of the Gunpowder, so as to get a hole large enough to put in 
our decoys. ‘The icé was about an inch or an inch anda 
half thick, and as clear and smooth as glass. We heard the 
music of the hounds across the river in the woods, and pres- 
ently saw Reynard come out on the shore, and, after looking 
at us for a moment, he took to the ice and made a bee line 
for a point about half a mile off. He got across and out of 
sight before the hounds came out of the woods; but as soon 
as they did they struck the trail and went across the ice in 
full cry, making a beautiful sight. The morning was quite 
cold, and the ice did not thaw any until several hours later. 
The fox was run into his den and dug out by those chasing 
him.—E. A. R. 


ConneEcticuT.—South Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 10.—Mr. Gil- 
lespie, of Stamford, has a bill before the Legislature to pro- 
hibit the shooting of quail, partridge and woodcock in the 
county of Fairfield for three years. As woodcock are migra- 
tory and don’t remain in this county after the 15th of Novem- 
ber, to protect them longer than the law does now would 
seem absurd to say the least, as they would be shot as soon ag 
they migrate in the fall by sportsmen of other counties and 
States. In view of the scarcity of quail and partridge it 


would be a good idea to protect them for one year, and I | 


think every one would stand by such a law, but to do any 
good it should cover the State, not one small county. There 


are too many complications in our game laws now without ad- | 


ding such a one as Mr. Gillespie proposes. —-OALD HONKER. 


. 
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Onto.—Harmar, O, Feb. 18, 1882.—We have just organ- 
ized a sportsman’s club composed of the best sportsmen of our 
| town, and have for our object the protection of game by law. 
We will this week publish a warning in our local papers that 
after this date we will prosecute all persons violating any of 
the game laws, also all grocerymen for selling game killed 
out of season. We mean business, as there are a class of pot- 
hunters here who kill all kinds of game in almost all times of 
the year, and if they still persist in so doing it will be dear 
game for them, Quail are very scarce here and must be pro- 
tected. Grouse are very plentiful, but so shy that it is al- 
| most impossible to get a shot at one. These with a few squir- 
rels and rabbits is about all our game. Our club numbers 
twelve members, all of whom have breech-loaders. We 
| occasionally indulge in an afternoon at glass ball shooting, 
making very good scores, as twenty-eight out of thirty is not 
an uncommon occurrence. We have sent for some clay 
pigeons and a trap, and will try our skill at pigeon shooting 
this week.—H. 8. 


Drpn’t-Know-11-was-LOADED.— Editor Forest and Stream: 
I thank you for the scoring you are giving the fools that for 
amusement -point firearms at their friends. If there is any 
| act that would justify ‘‘shooting on the spot” this is one of 
them. How many innocent victims have gone down to the 
grave, leaving scores of ‘bleeding hearts to mourn all through 
life, the results of this worse than insane folly. 1 am confi- 
| dent that every person familiar with the use of firearms, and 
the dangers attending such use, even in the hands of the most 
cautious, will thank you for the position you have taken. An 
insane asylum is the only safe place for those that can find no 
| other amusement. Keep it before the people.—D. T. C. 


HorNELLsvVILLE AssocraTion.—Hornellsville, Feb. 23.— 
| The Hornellsville Fish and Game Protective Association has 
just been organized, Articles have been drawn up and filed 
| with the Secretary of State so the Association will be ina 
| position to enforce the laws. Our river and streams have 
| been stocked with bass and trout; the supervisors have stop- 
| ped all fishing for three years. We propose to see the laws en 
| forced, and give the fish and game a chance. The following 
| officers were elected—J. W. Robinson, Pres. ; H. Leach, Vice- 
| Pres.; G. W. Griswold, Sec.; L. T. Charles, Cor. Sec.; T. 
| FitzGibbons, Game Warden.—J. O71s FELLows. 

| a. 





West Boyiston, Mass., Feb. 24.—A strange animal has 
been seen by a number of people in the easterly part of the 
town. Attempts have been made to capture it, but without 
| success. It is somewhat larger than a cat, with long hair 
| standing outward from its body. Mr. Albert B. Pierce has 
a record of seven foxes which he has bagged this winter, 
besides a large amount of other game.. He has made the 
best record, although others have killed several. Last week 
Mr. Pierce started up two, but they reached a burrow which 
| he could not dig out. 


Banaor, Me., Feb. 24.—At the annual mecting of the 
| Noromlcga Sportsman’s Club for the Protection of Fish and 
Game, held Feb. 22, the following officers were elected for 
| the ensuing year, viz: Chas. York, President; H. N. Fair- 
banks, Vice-President; Fred. T. Hall, Secretary and Treas- 
| urer; John P. Tucker, H. W. Durgin and Thos. F. Allen, 
| Executive Committee. The club is in a prosperous con- 
| dition, and great interest is manifested in seeing that the laws 
are strictly obeyed.—No-Ram. 


Capt. BoGarvpus writes from Elkhorn, IIl., that there are 
| more ducks there now than at any other time within ten 
years. The Captain and his sons, Eugene and Henry, have 
joined Cole’s Circus for the season. Now the country fences 
will be placarded with twenty million dollar challenges to 
| all other biggest shows on earth to produce an equal family 
of fine shots. 


SumnnEcock Bay.—Good Ground, Long Island, Feb. 20. 
| —During the last warm weather redheads and broadbills came 
| into the bay by thousands, and as there is plenty of spring 
| feed, the chance for sport looks better here than for years, 
| especially for redheads. No geese yet.—Wii1iam N. Lane. 


Tue Evansville, Ind., Argus reports: ‘‘ The blue bird has 
| been here. He only stayed one day, however, and then had 
| his valise checked back to New Orleans, where the wind 
| didn’t blow the feathers of his tail over his right eye twenty- 
| three hours out of the twenty-four.” 

| A double-tailed goat is one of the products of Walton 
| County, Ga. The other goats regard him as a kind of olco- 
margarine butter.—Commercial Advertiser. 





| A Sensrste Doe Law.—A bill has been introduced into 
| the Maryland Legislature which has some novel features. It 
| provides for an inventory of all the dogs in the State before 
the 12th of May, each year. The county commissioners be- 
fore the 12th of April are to divide each election district into 
| as many divisions as there are constables in the district, who 
| are to perform the work of their part under penalty of $500 
for failure so to do. Upon the return of the lists the county 
commissioners will assess each dog at $25; the Owner of said 
| dog can place a higher value on him and pay the same as on 
other property. The owner can recover damages if any one 
injures his dog, unless the dog was engaged in the destruc- 
tion of stock or poultry or was killed or injured by some one 
| in his own defence. The bill further provides that owners 
| of dogs are liable for damages done by them to property or 
| person. 


GAMBLERS IN CONVENTION.—A great concourse of gamb- 
| lers is now in convention in this city. The occasion is a six- 
| days’ pedestrian match. The walking is only a wheel in the 
| gamblers’ machinery to wheedle money into their purses. 
| The style of betting now carried on at the walk is clearly 
| against the law, but by some hocus-pocus or other an injunc- 
| tion has been obtained, restraining the police from interfer- 
| ing with the unlawful proceedings of these blacklegs, and 
the injunction is to be argued March 6th, the Monday after 
the finish of the walk! The whole affair is a disgrace to the 
| community. Pool-room, horse-race and wailking-match 
| sharpers have manipulated the law and the police too long. 
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Sea and River Sfishing. 


In he used to gang, out, out, out, and ever sae far out, frae the point 
o’ a promontory, sinkin aye further and further doon, first to the 
waistband o’ his breeks, then up to the middle button o’ his waistcoat, 
then to the verra breist, then to the oxters, then to the neck, and 































THE VALUE OF ANGLING. 


N arecent address before the Farmers’ Institute of Iowa, 
Mr. B. F. Shaw, the able Fish Commissioner of that 
State, made an address upon Fish, Fishing and Fishculture, 
from which we extract the following: 
From the cradle to the grave we hear more or less of these 
nny The babe sitting on its mother’s knee hears her sim- 
ple ditty: 


hour as an experiment, for’a short time on each occasion. 
Another ‘‘sign” with some anglers is that black bass won’t 
bite after the first leaves fall upon the water in the fall of the 
year. As we have been informed by reliable anglers of large 
catches made by them much after this, and inasmuch as 
Forest AND STREAM announces as in season for December 
Micropterus salmoides, we are fain to believe ‘‘there is 
nothing in it.” 
























then to the verra chin o’ him, sae that you wunnered how he could : : © as 

fling the flee, till the last o’ a’ he would plump richt doon oot o’ sight, | ,, Who, when a boy, failed to learn that ancient ‘‘sign” that “* Many fishes in the brook, 

till the Highlander on Ben Cruachan thocht him drooned. No he, in- after peepers have been stopped three times, suckers will Papa catch them with a hook, 
run!” and did not feel himself ‘‘ stirred as with the sound of Baby eat them if he can.” 


deed: sae he takes to the sooming, and strikes awa wi’ ae arm: for the 
tither had haud o’ the rod; and could ye believe’t, though it’s as true as 
scripture, fishing a’ the time, that no a moment o’ the cloudy day 
micht be lost; ettles at an island a quarter o’ a mile off, wi’ trees, and 
an auld ruin o’ a religious house, wherein beads used to be counted, 
and wafers eaten, and mass muttered hundreds o’ years ago; and get- 
ting footing on the yallow sand or the green sward, he but gies him- 
self a shake, and ere the sun looks out o’ the cloud, has hyucket a 
four-pounder, whom in four minutes (for it is a multiplying pirn the 
creter uses) he lands, gasping through the giant gills, and glittering 
wi’ athousand spots, streaks, and stars, on the shore.—The Shepherd, 
in an account of the angling of Kit North, in ‘‘Noctes Ambrosiane.” 


a trumpet” by the musical swells breaking along the meadow 
or the woodland marsh—the precursor of summer and of ang- 
ling? The connection between the two, so far as the “sign” 
‘oes, is like the warning set down in the old almanacs for 
anuary, ‘‘ look—for—snow—about—this—time.” The same 
may be said of the sign, ‘‘ when dogwood blossoms pickerel 
bite,” or of the similar one of corn being in silk. 

Closely allied to anglers’ ‘‘ signs” is another class of ‘‘ signs” 
born among and held by — of the past, along the sandy 
beaches and coves of Long Island and the bolder shores of | and blue for many days after. The dry crust of bread with 
the lower Hudson. These relate not to fish, but to ‘‘buried | sharp-pointed corners that was thrust down his throat, cutting 
money,” for it would seem as if these contemplative men, | furrows that for days after felt like the ragged edge of wey 
dreaming in bays and inlets and creeks, with minds stored | unpleasant thing; the final desperate effort of the mother wit 
with “sign” and liquid, sometimes wandered to another land | one of her longest fingers down his throat, seeming to him to 
fairer than the lost Atlantis or the Utopia, which has never | be feeling for the soles of his feet; the tipping over of his 
been found, and brought from thence strange wild stories of | stomach and final dislodgment of the bone in some myste- 
richly-freighted galleons, sunk upon the main; of strange | rious manner, are memories: that will go with him through 


And he will be quite likely to remember his first attempt at 
eating them. The tempting but deceptive mouthful of sucker 
to beswallowed by the youngster who is scarcely more than one 
himself, the disposition to swallow too much and in toomuch 
of a hurry, the cruel, ———— bone that pierced his throat, 
getting more firmly fixed with every effort made to disgorge 
it, the frantic mother kindly beating his back in the hope that 
the concussion may serve to dislodge it, until his back is black 


WITH THE GRAYLING. 
BOVE the hills the dawn of morning breaks, 
4% And sheds its flood of radiance o’er the lea; 
The clear-voiced brook makes laughing minstrelsy ; 


Deep in the bosky woods the pheasant wakes. 


O’er mossand fell the frosty glory lies, 

The birch receives it on its silvern bark; 

The moorhen’s eyes grow brighter still; and hark! 
The heron’s scream, as homeward now he flies. 


To me the morn yet holds a greater charm— 
A pleasaunce sweeter, deeper, more serene 


olden time had food for contemplation, when, drifting idl 
through long summer days, he-waited patiently for the luc 
which came not. 


men in stranger costumes, who concealed, with ‘‘sign” and 
spell and incantation, in lonely spots, chests iron-bound, 
filled with jewels and gold—the fruitless attempts to recover 
which have haunted the shores of our bay and river with the 
best poetry of the New World. Verily, the angler of the 










life’s journey. 

Do you remember the little creek that used to cross the 
road or meander through the pasture and meadow, and 
how as a seven-year-old man you one day, in looking into its 
enormous pools—fifteen inches deep and full two feet across 
—saw the monstrous finny leviathans; how you determined 
to capture some of them; how you went to your mother’s 
spool of cotton thread and took a piece four foot long, and 
from the pin-cushion a pin, and how, with a bent pin for a 
















Angling successfully, like learning, has no royal road. 
‘‘ Signs” no more insure fish than a schoolmaster can capa- 
i Hence our two classes of anglers—the lucky and the 
unlucky—seem each born to it; the one to return at nightfall 
with a well-filled creel, dry and satisfied as to the inner man; 
the other with the proverbial ‘‘fisherman’s luck.” Indeed, 
we have often been told by those of whom we expected bet- 
ter things, that though they were fond of angling, they 
‘*don’t go any more, for they never have any luck.” Shades 
of Walton! e beg everybody’s pardon, but must remark 
that he who measures the result of his day out by the scales 
or the number which night finds in his creel, is just the man 
who will sit down and reckon the per pound which his fish 
have cost him, charging up a day of lost time in the calcula- 


Than e’en the jewelled glories of the scene; 


A soul-slave rare as Gilead’s gracious balm. hook, the thread for a line, a twig for a pole and a worm for 


bait, you sallied forth to do or die; how youtrembled for fear 
that you should miss him as you approached the scene of 
action; the throwing in of the bait, the glorious nibbles, the 
final good, solid bite, and the — clear over your head 
of an immense shiner, fully two inches long; the repetition of 
the same until you had a full dozen—enough, in your imagin- 
ation, to make a square meal for all your family; and how 
mother, to please the vanity of her pet, had them cleaned and 
cooked to a crisp, and the deliciousness of this meal of the 
first and finest fish you ever caught? If you do not remem- 
ber these things, then you have missed one of the sweetest 
memories of life. 


I “go a-fishing’’ for the Umber shy 
Whose iridescent sides shame Orient pearls; 
See with what gentle, oily, dimpling swirls 
The soft stream curls as Umber takes the fly! 


Oh! panacea for all sub-lunar woes— 
The nerve-delighting fight a grayling makes! 
Be gentle and be calm, his lip oft breaks— 
Good fisher, not so rough, or off he goes! 


Triumphing do I stand, with gladsome brow, 
A quivering bar of silver gracefulness 


Upon the mossy bank, in death’s distress, 
As fragrant as the wild thyme, see him now. 


Thence homeward through the brake, or o’er the lawn, 
With spirit cheered to greet the toil of day, 
And heart as buoyant as the waving spray 
That all be-gemmed, sways in the breeze of morn. 
Creon, in London Fishing Gazette. 
CAMP FLOTSAM. 


Il. CONCERNING ‘“‘SIGNS.”—CONCLUDED. 


ing, in no small degree, their success. 
may ‘‘jine in experience.” 


the concave upward, it is a ‘dry moon” or a sign of dry, 


pleasant weather. 


which makes it a ‘‘wet moon” for the reason that ‘‘it is 


conclusion without hearing argument. 
There is quite a prevalent belief, among a class of anglers, 


given is, that they feed nights. While the fact, given as a 
reason, is undoubtedly true, the deduction therefrom, that 
fish ‘‘won’t bite” during days when the moon is in the full, 
is certainly false. The opponents of that theory instance the 
fact that catfish and eels ‘‘bite” on dark rainy nights, and 
argue therefrom that fish feed when in the mood, whether it 
be in darkness or in light. 

It seems to us that these have the better of the argument, 
for we have a had as good success on days when the 
moon was in the full as at any other time, and this, asa rule. 
At such times we have seen and heard the fish—black bass— 
leaping in every direction upon the surface through moon- 
light nights, which proves nothing more than that the fish 
were moving about, for certainly, there was not sufficient 
food or insects floating on the water to account for the 
number of fish which were leaping, for, be it remembered, 
this was upon a lake some two and a half miles long and half 
a mile wide. Our own theory is, that on moonlight nights 
when there is a gentle | on the water, the fish are 
attracted to the surface, and that their leaping is mainly in 
sport. The time when we have eburved this has always 
been mid-summer, and, on these nights have known the fish 
to persistently refuse the fly, in fact we have never known one 
to beso taken at night at this lake. In accepting the full moon 
idea, are we not compelled to assume that fish prefer to feed at 
night and that they won’t feed by day when the mioon is full, 
and from this are we not led directly to the position that fish 
can find their food more readily by ‘‘the uncertain light of 
the moon” than in the light of day, a position, we venture to 
say, difficult to maintain. The advocates of the former 
theory seem inclined to invest the fish with an absurd habit, 
in causing him to feed at night, whether in the mood or not, 
or, in supposing that if the desire for food seizes him in the 
night he at once seeks to satisfy himself, while, if such desire 


night—if the moon be full, and—it might be added with 
equal sense, after first examining the ‘‘weather probabilities” 
to assure himself that he will be in no danger of losing his 
meal by the intervention of a cloudy night. : 

We have often heard it asserted that black bass will not 
bite after sundown. We have caught them after that hour, 
and until dark, in considerable numbers, while still fishing 
with black crickets, and on several occasions we have taken 
them with the same bait as late as ten o’clock at night, not, 
however, in large numbers, for we only tried it at that 







HERE are certain ‘‘signsin the moon” which, from time 

immemorial, have been regarded by anglers as influenc- 
We must confess at 
the outset a very limited knowledge of these and leave them 
to be more fully enumerated by the brethren of the angle who 


“Tt is a ‘‘sign,” which, we believe, the Indian left behind 
him, that when the new moon lies on its back, that is, with 


The logic of it is, that ‘the water can’t 
run out.” There is, however, an interpretation of this a 
ull 


of water.” Likewise, we have the signs that when the horn 
of the moon is turned downward it is a ‘dry moon” because 
‘the water has run out,” also a ‘‘wet moon” because ‘‘the 
water can run out.” The authorities upon each side are so 
numerous and respectable that we are unable to come to a 





that fish do not “‘bite” in the full of the moon; the reason 


comes over him by day, he penpene its gratification until | 


tion. From all such, good Lord deliver us. 


times. 
never gets a strike or a nibble. 


moods, and that they gave that of the latter a wide berth. 
belief in innate taste. 


least within the memory of man. 


come they? 


existence from the forests and waters? 


Whatever answer the wise and prudent may make, the fact 
will remain, and the boy, with his mimic rod, casting in 


mimic sport, will —— - the long column whose advarce, 
weighted with years, fondly turns in the glow of the sunset, 
to the days that are no more. 


As we write, memories of an ancient fisherman who gave 


us our first lesson in angling, from the bridge by his mill, 


with a piece of cotton cord and a pin hook, our childish glee 


over a minnow—our first catch—come up again. Mingled 
with these, yet more distinct, comes the memory of another, 
the companion of many a boyish ramble by stream and lake, 


under whose tuition with the pliant rod we sought nobler 
game, whose time-scarred face and locks whitening for the 


harvest, told us, could we but have read it, that his night was 
at hand, that soon the royalty of his love for the boy would 


be under the clod of the valley, who, simple soul, trusted 


each angler’s ‘‘ sign” and taught them with his gentle craft, 


whose name, alas! was long years ago carv 


awakens. 

Let those who will, ‘‘scout” the anglers’ “ si 
not of them. They came with our boyhood, drop 
loved lips which are silent and can utter no wor 


” 


let us believe that our manhood is none the less manly and 


strong if, on these days the involuntary query comes upon us 
—-as f does come al will come, in a of our philosophy— 


‘is the ‘sign’ right?” WAWAYANDA. 
A HanpsoME PRESENT.—We were shown by Messrs. 
Conroy & Bissett, last week, the following handsome angler’s 
outfit: One a Senies, salmon fly rod ,with gaff, raised 
pillar reel, Holberton fly book, flies, etc., in fact everything 
complete and ready for use, all heavily gold plated, in mag- 
nificent velvet-lined sole leather case, with silver name-plate 
and corners. Also, one each black bass and trout fly rod, 
split bamboo, with reels, landing net, fly books, etc., etc. 
complete—gold plated and in same style of case—making a 
most complete and elegant outfit. addition, there was a 


trolling box containing everything in the shape of lines, min- 


nows, spoons, etc. This outfit is for a present toa prominent 
New Yorker, ordered of Messrs. Conroy & Bissett, and details 


left to Mr. W. Holberton. 
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After all, there is no accounting for this sort of luck at 
It almost seems as if some anglers were destined to 
take every fish within cast of the boat, while their equally 
expert, patient brother in the same boat with the same bait 
We have often thought that 
fish could tell which bait was cast by one of gentle dispo- 
sition, and which by one of violent nature or of sullen, angry 


If anglers are not born, but made, we must insist upon a 
We have seen a sturdy youth content 
to stand and dangle a cord with naked hook—by the hour— 
along a brooklet in which there had never been a fish—at 
Who has not seen the boy 
content in fishing in a pail of water, or in a pool formed by a 
summer’s shower? Did the resemblance never strike you, 
my angling friend, between these early manifestations on the 
part of the boy, and those of his sister with{her doll? Whence 
he stick and string are put in the boy’s hands 
and he is told to fish, you say, and the doll is placed in the 
child’s arms with some like saying. Very good! Are they 
not apt? But sticks and strings are common playthings with 
the boy and can be put to hundreds of uses in his games. 
Yet, he chooses this particular way, and that, too, ina man- 
ner not the easiest or most natural to his tender years. Is it 
not born in his bone, sinew and spirit? Comes it not down 
through a line of generations from the days when, as Juvenal 
has it, ‘‘ A chill cavern furnished a scanty dwelling and in- 
closed under a common shelter the fire and household gods, 
the cattle and the owners; when the world was new and the 
sky but freshly created and men, born out of the riven oak 
or moulded out of clay, had no parents,” when men sought 


on a tomb- 
stone, yet, whose memory throngs amid these words and lines 
until the eyes brim full with the tearful tenderness which it 


We are 

from 
in their 
defence; they are a part of our day out with our rods, and 


You see the boy of twelve to sixteen years in his rugged 
mountain home, where all have to labor manfully for a bare 
subsistence. He does his full share of the hard work with a 
cheerfulness that shows the stuff he is made of, but he has 
been for the past month silently but fervently praying for a 
rainy day. He has an abundance of work for every pleasant 
one, and he knows that the trout bite best when it rains, It 
comes, and the more dismal and dreary the day the more the 
sunshine of the boy’s buoyant spirits is shown in his face. 
His enthusiasm is an inspiration that brings a sympathetic 
joy to all his family, old and young alike. His chores early 
done, he, with doughnuts in one pocket and his tin box of 
worms in the other, is off for the brook. Though barefooted, 
he has no time to take around the road; but, through briar 
patches, windfall, thorn brakes and other obstacles, he takes 
a straight shoot for the best hole in the brook, or to the big 
spring with an intent to fish the whole length of the stream. 

When once there he puts his horse-hair line—the result of 
much study and labor of his own—upon the slender willow 
pole that he cut last a and has carefully seasoned in the 
shade until it is as light and springy as wood can be made. 
With his sprout hook and light sinker he is ready for business. 
If you have fished for trout, you know what it is, if not, it 
would be hard for any one, however gifted, to give you a fair 
idea of its pleasures and perplexities. That boy has been 
there so often that he knows just how and what todo. He 
glides behind a stump and, with the cautiousness of a cat, 
creeps to the edge of the stream. Carefully he takes the 
bearing of the water as it swirls under the bank, and with a 
skill that only comes with experience he drops his angle so 
softly that scarcely a sound or ripple comes upon the water. 
It is carried down by the current. A moment’s suspense, a 
rush, a swirl in the water, a tightening of the line, a twist of 
the wrist upon the pole that is known as ‘‘the strike”’—which 
fasten the hook in the fish’s mouth, the rushes of the fish to 
and fro and his wonderful leaps into the air as he gallantly 
struggles to free himself, the coolness of the boy as he firmly 
holds a tight line upon his captive to keep him from running 
under roots or around or under sunken rocks until after the 
final struggle, the gentle lifting of the fish from the water lest 
the hook cond be torn from his mouth, the landing of the 
fish, the throwing down of the pole in his eager haste to make 
him sure, his triumphant ‘‘Whoop, I’ve got a whopper’”—all 
proclaim that the boy is no novice at trout-fishing. And how 
he looks at the magnificent fish as he jumps about as though 
his every muscle were a spring of steel. See his gleaming 
eyes as he views its changi g rainbow colors and notes the 
beautiful spots of brown and crimson and gold, and when 
you find anything in nature or art more beautiful, may I be 
there to see. 

Hear the boy talk to him: ‘‘I beat you that time, old fel- 
low. That pays you for the — you’ve played on me 
before now. t have you done with the hooks you have 
stolen from me, hey? Oh, crackee! ain’t you a beauty, 
though?” Now the boy’s worship of nature is in full force. 
You see it in every expression of his face and form, and in 
os motion as he secures his prize and prepares for further 
work. He is prouder of his triumph than petty tyrants are 
of their despotisms, and he would not trade his ificent. 
— for the gold that some shyster has succeeded in plun- 

ering from his victim. But he goeson. He knows every 
crook and bend of the stream, every riffle and deep hole, 
every overhanging bank, every sunken log or stone or other 
hiding and lurking place for the trout, an a how to 

roach them without alarming the fish. He joys in the 

nching rain, for it hides his motions from the , and he 
knows that these showers knock the bugs and’ beetles from 
the overhanging trees and float them into the streams, and 
that the fish be looking for such food at such a time 
and will be the more readily decoyed. And he has no fears 
for his health, for his active habits of life have hardened his 
robust frame until it could resist storms almost as well as the 
trees that surround him. The only thing that he really 
dreads is that it may turn into a thunder storm, and so his 
sport for the day be ended, for he well knows that the trout 
will not bite when it thunders. His pluck,- perseverance 
and skill is rewarded by a big string of the prince of fishes, 
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. Mance 2, 1882. 
and he home with a light heart and a firm step to show 
lowa, his mother how successful he has been. Her evident grati- 
that fication at his success, her pride in his growing manhood 
ture, and her praises of his skill aud prowess fill his heart once 
more with filial love and determination to be and do some- 
these thing every day that shall be worthy the praise of so good a 
r sim- ree mother. : : 
2 Seventy years or more later, you see him an aged patriarch, 
F after having fought life’s battles manfully, with his rod and 
line, following the same meandering brook with his heart 
still full of hope and expectation that each new cast will 
bring him some new conquest, and still dreaming that ‘‘the 
pt at superb sport of to-day will be excelled by the grander sport 
ucker of to-morrow.” And now he sings one of his favorite songs: 
ae ve “Tv’e angled in many waters 
muc a On many a summer’s day, 
iroat, In many a murmuring river, 
Ret By many a tangled way; 
black But the voice of that brook has never 
with yl Lost its pathos and charm for me, 
tin F As it ripples and runs forever 
eve g a To its grave in the mighty sea.” 
wit. aM Should you see and hear him while his silvered hair was 
im to a covered from sight, you would ask, ‘“‘What boy is that?” and 
of his when told that it was the same boy who, seventy years be- 
1yste- fore, swallowed the sucker bone, you might at once compare 
ough him with old Mr. Skinflint and Hon. Moneybags, and well 
wonder how it could be. Look deep down into his inner- 
38 the most heart and see the golden memories of a life well spent 
and in communication with nature and thus with nature’s , 
to its ‘ His life has been one long fishing trip after knowledge—for 
.CTOSS the hidden secrets of nature, for happiness for himself, his 
nined loved ones, his friends, and for humanity, and not for power 
ther’s or gold. His stalwart form, his pure heart, and his still 
and brilliant mind are his best possessions. Would you have him 
‘for a barter them for the gold he might have made without earn- 
m for ing from those who have earned, without getting it, the 
: fear shrunken and shriveled body, the dwarfed mind, the impure 
ne of heart and stricken or hardened conscience of the money-get- 
s, the : ter? No. You may value the gold, perhaps, for more than 
head its worth, but you would never take it at such a cost. 
on of Ba oat ie eam 
agin- FISHING AT HORTON’S POINT. 
| how I USED to go down to the east end of Long Island (or 
1 and rather, what would be the east end if a good piece were 
f the cut off), and when it was possible to get out on the Sound 
ae at Horton’s Point, you might count on finding subscriber 
betest out among the fishermen. Sometimes on a very pleasant, 
calm day the change of tide would bring with it a heavy 
igged swell and an off shore wind; then you might count on get- 
bare ting all the work you wanted in rowing ore, and often a 
‘ith a Cs spill in the surf as you made a landing. 
ehas =| One day Fred. R—— and I were out in a miserable flat- 
for a ay bottomed scow that would go only one,way at a time, and 
asant 4 that always the wrong way. We fished close in shore and 
. It got a few sea bass, but found that by getting further out we 
e the ae could do better, so we kept gradually working further off 
face. 4 shore until it got pretty well on in the afternoon. The 
hetic breeze was freshening and the water rising, but the fish were 
early doing their prettiest, and we did hate awfully to quit. 
ox of Finally I said, when I got my next fish we would give-up. 
oted, That time was not long in — for I soon got the twitch 
briar that sounds ‘‘to action,” and on hauling up found I had on 
takes a skate about twenty inches long and a dogfish nearly three 
e big feet long. Well, there was a little fun about that time. I 
am. was too old a fisherman to think of losing either fish, though 
alt of & one of them was good for nothing, but it required all my 
illow a strength and skill to save both. My plan was soon laid, and 
n the & I hauled in the dogfish, got him by the tail, took out the 
nade. hook, then let the skate play on a taut Jine while I killed the 
ness. dogfish—no easy thing to do, by the way—then the skate 
ot, it was pulled aboard and added to our mess. 
» fair We were only about a mile from shore, but that mile was 
been the longest I ever traveled on water. The boat bounced 
He around and turned wrong end foremost; got sideways and 
. cat, tried hard to get on top of us; in fact, we did begin to think 
; the she could sail better that way, but how to get her turned 
ith a over, and we on top, was the difficult problem, and it was 
‘le so decided that, as we came out in the boat, she should carry us 
ater. back in the same way. And she did, too; but when we got 
se, & ashore we could hardly crawl] up the bluff, so completel 
st of ‘‘tuckered out”? were we; but our baskets were well filled, 
hich and that settled all claims. So Bey al 
sh to et secrete 
intly ANGLING AND Poxitics.—It is well known that President 
rmly Arthur is an enthusiastic and skillful angler. Mr. George 
ning Dawson, of the Albany Evening Journal, author of ‘The 
r the Pleasures of Angling,” and one of the veterans of the craft, 
* lest is an intimate friend of President Arthur. Some years ago, 
the when the latter caught the fifty-pound salmon, which will 
nake always make his name famous on the piscatorial roll of fame, 
—all Mr. Dawson wrote to us of the great pleasure it would have 
how 3 given him, had he himself brought the big fish to gaff, but 
ugh a adding that as the gratification had been denied him, there 
ning “y was no other man in the world whom he would rather have 
; the catch the fish than his friend and fellow angler, Chester A. 
yhen Arthur. We were reminded of this letter by seeing in the 
I be ‘ Albany Journal, the other day, some comments by Mr. Daw- 
son on President Arthur’s recent appointment of General D. 
| fel- B. Warner, of Ohio, to the office of Consul at St. John, New 
1 me Brunswick, a position which he formerly held. ‘Although 
nave blessed with but one arm,” says Mr. Dawson, ‘‘General War- 
uty, ner can cast a fly and kill a salmon as deftly as any fully 
rce. equipped angler we ever met with, and it was as an angler 
i in and not as a Government official that General Arthur first 
ther formed his acquaintance. He was the lessee of the river 
, are from which the President has taken many a score of the king 
cent. fish of all waters, and, having enjoyed this unpurchasable 
lun- through the courtesy of General Warner, it must have 
ery afforded him extreme pleasure to reciprocate his courtesy. 
ole, Having shared in General Warner’s courtesy upon more than 
ther one occasion, and thereby reached the summit of an angler’s 
ambition, we desire to congratulate him upon the fact that 
the the bread he cast upon salmon waters years ago has returned 
i he to him after many days. It was while enjoying the kingly 
rom Paar made possible by General Warner’s kindness that the 
and resident met the scholarly and accomplished Ju Gray, 
ime of Massachusetts, whose appointment to the Bench of the 
pars Supreme Court has given such universal satisfaction. From 
his these simple incidents it can be seen that it sometimes pays 
the to be courteous and that it is not always time wasted to ‘go 
ally a-fishing.’ 
= Micuigan Fisnine.—The Elk Rapids, Mich., Progress 
ae reports that the te catch of black bass by local 
from May 27 to ber 2, 1881, was 4,200; of trout, 3,810. 































































depth was a 
water Isaw a sunfish snatch it and divedown. I gave him| ‘As might be mses. 
a slack line, and presently the slack began to be slowly taken | constitute an impassible barrier 


THE TEN-POUNDER. 


So. the fish called by Capt. Dampier a ‘‘ten- 
pounder” in his notice of Southern fishes, published in 
Forest AND STREAM a few weeks ago, and about the iden- 
tity of which our correspondent ‘‘S. G. C.” raised the ques- 
tion, we may be able to throw a little more light. By favor 
of Mr. Frank Endicott, who kindly gave us the first extract 
from the book of the doughty captain, who sailed in search 
of plunder, fame, enewhalan and fish, we have another ex- 
tract from Dampier’s description of the ‘‘ten-pounder” which 
may lead to its identification. 

“Ten-pounders,” writes Capt. Dampier, ‘‘are shaped like 
mullets, but are so full of ve 
with the flesh that you can hardly eat them.” Mr. Endicott 
writes: My own impression is that it is a fish known locally 
on the Homosassa River as the ‘‘skipjack,” a long, slender, 
pickerel-like body with a powerful tail, small head and large 


e way in its lightning-like movements through the water. 

This fish took the fly very 
after a desperate struggle, in which it would frequently get 
loose owing to the tenderness of its mouth, it would leave the 
fly all ragged and useless, in fact, almost reduced to its origi- 
nal elements of simple hook and gut. 

Dr. Ferber and I had some of them cooked as an experi- 
ment, and found them very bony, but of a very delicate 
flavor, somewhat resembling a shad. F. ENDIcorTT. 


PENSACOLA, Fla., Feb. 23, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Tn your issue of Feb. 16, you ask what is a ‘‘ten-pounder,” 


saurus(Linn.) of the Gulf Coast called by that name. 
not understand how the name could be reasonably applied to 
this fish, as it is usually of much less weight than ten pounds, 
and am inclined to think the name was originally given 
to some other fish which, perhaps, the Z. sawrus resembles. 


general habits seem to be very similar. 


ingly abundant during the greater part of the year. It ar- 
rives on the coast in early spring in immense schools, which 
remain several weeks about the inlets and sea-beaches, before 
entering the bays and lagoons. 
the surface preying upon the schools of small fishes that are 
also coming inshore, making a great commotion all the while 
and attracting large numbers of sea birds. By the middle 
of summer the schools are broken up and the individuals are 
scattered all through the bays, lagoons and bayous, where 
they feed in shoal water on grassy bottoms, upon such small 
fishes and crustaceans as may be found there. In the fall 
they again form schools and gradually leave the bays alto- 
gether. The spawning season is in September and October, 
as determined by the ripe ovaries taken from them during 
those months. 

I have never had an opportunity to follow their movements 
closely at this period, so cannot say how or where the 
spawn. It is probable, though, that the spawning grounds 
are in the bays, for in the early spring I have caught very 
small specimens there, which must have been hatched near 
to where they were caught. 

During the summer specimens are occasionally taken by 
hook and line, and they afford considerable sport, as they are 
very gamey. Their flesh is soft and tasteless and quickl 
spoils, besides the quantity of fine bones it contains makes it 
undesirable for food. The average size of this fish is about 
twenty inches long and about three pounds weight, but speci- 
mens are taken of twice those sizes. The ‘‘lady-fish” is quite 
valuable in West Florida, for it makes the best bait that has 
been yet found for red-snappers. It is used both fresh and 
salted, and quite a large quantity is preserved by the fisher- 
men each year. 

Elacete canadus has besides the names ‘‘cobio,” ‘‘sergeant,”’ 
“‘crab-eater” and ‘‘snooks,” the name of ‘‘ling” among the 
fishermen of this section, Here it is found only in the deep 
water at sea, and usually on the red-snapper grounds. 

The tarpon is usually called ‘‘silver fish” here, or else ‘‘tar- 
pon” instead of ‘‘tarpum,” as in other parts of Florida. 

Sm.as STEARNS. 


MORE ABOUT CHUB. 


| by was my good fortune to live about six years in the smart 
little village of High Falls, Ulster Co., N. Y., situated 
on the Rondout Creek, twelve miles from where it empties 
into the Hudson. 

The village takes its name from a waterfall at that point of 
about rae feet, furnishing a splendid water-power, which is 
chiefly utilized by three large cement mills—Norton’s, Dela- 
field’s and Van Dennark’s. The rugged country thereabouts 
abounds with cement rock, and the market is largely supplied 
from that region and the adjoining town of Rosendale. Mid- 
way between High Falls and the Hudson River, the Wallkill 
empties into the Rondout, about doubling its volume of water 
from that point. The Wallkill is well stocked with black 
bass, and affords fine fishing. Bass are also taken in the 
Rondout at and below the mouth of the Wallkill. Few are 
caught above; not any as far up as High Falls. Some sea- 
sons, however, chub are quite abundant. They are a pretty 
fish, almost as gamey sometimes as a bass, and the meat is 
white, solid, of fine fibre, and delicious. 

In shape they correspond with the wood-cut given in 
‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” where they are said to be of the 
Leuciscus genus, and of the family Cyprinidw. In color they 
also agree with the description there given—‘“‘ bluish black on 
the upper parts, passing into silvery white on the belly.” 
They are found in the warm months in the rifts and strong 
currents. We used for bait either grasshoppers or grub. Our 
mode of fishing for them was with a long bamboo, with a 
line of the same length, and a simple hook of medium size. 
We would wade into the rifts, and cast into the deeper chan- 
nels. It was common for them to rise-and take the bait the | 
moment it struck the water, and make off with it up stream. 
Giving them ample time, you were almost always sure of 
your fish. 

I recall two rather peculiar incidents in chub-fishing. In 
the summer of ’71 I was expecting a friend, who is fond of | 
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small stiff bones intermixt 


ove, dorsal fin setting down into a filmy case as to be out of 
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readily and almost literally, for 


etc., etc., and I write to say that I have heard the - 
Oo 


Elops saurus is of the same family as the tarpum, and their 
In this section it is 
commonly called “‘lady-fish” and ‘‘skipjack,” and is exceed- 


At this season it swims near 


| also off Japan and China and Formosa; also in various 











fishing, from New York, to spend a few days with me. I 
went out in the afternoon, as he arrived in the evening, to see 
whether the chub would bite, I went up the creek, to what 
is there known as ‘‘ The Rocks,” baited with a grasshopper, 
and standing back the. length of my rod from the shore, I 
dropped the grasshopper upon the surface of the water along- | 





side of a ra ae gently washed by the current, where the | 
it four feet. The moment the bait struck the 













































up. I pulled, and to my amazement lanfled a p 
pound chub. He must have begrudged the sunfish his fru- 

1 meal, and appropriated himself the morsel, paying his 
fife for his gresdinean Soon adding three more fine fellows 
to him, I returned home to report to my friend on his arrival 
that the fishing was good, as we also found it the next day at 
““The Rocks.” 3 

On another occasion I went chub-fishing, and it was in my 
way to call on a sick elder, who had been suffering from a 
long run of fever. His fever was slowly subsiding, and he 
was well nigh in the early stages of convalescence. The elder 
was something of a fisherman. His house stood upon the 
banks of the river, and many a nice haul had he made from 
the rifts near by. Asking me to stay on my return to report 
luck, which I promised to do (though it would have been a 
hard promise to keep if I had not taken a scale), I took ~ 
leave of him and proceeded a few rods up the stream. 
stopped on a bank at least twelve feet above the surface of 
the creek, where there was a short, sharp curve, the water 
eddying in the curve, and quite darkened by the low over- 
hanging boughs of two large white oaks that rooted them- 
selves in the margin. It looked very fishy down there; but, 
then, how was I to make a cast with my rod among all those 
limbs? I hit upon this plan: Placing my rod upon the 
ground, with the tip just at the edge of the bank, and making 
sure that my line was free, I took the hooked grasshopper in 
my hand and cast it down upon the surface. The instant it 
struck it was seized by a pound and a half chub, and the way 
that water boiled, and that line surged, and that tip danced 
up and down, and my nerves quivered, is beyond the power 
of description. I could only hold on and let him play till he 
exhausted himself, and then haul him up hand over hand, 
which I did successfully. A little further up, on a clean, un- 
obstructed shore, I had the good fortune to land. several more 
that afternoon. On my way back I reported myself to the 
sick elder, and as his languid eyes surveyed my string of 
ehub his wan face brightened up wonderfully, and he has 
assured me, a score of times since, that in all his sickness 
nothing did him so much good as the sight and smell of those 
chub. Hrx. 


_— two- 

















































































SPEARING Fish THROUGH THE IceE.—Following is an ex- 
tract from a letter dated at Alexandria, Jefferson county, N. 
Y., Feb. 12, 1882: ‘‘This cold weather has given us some 
magnificent skating and ice-boating. The river is frozen to 
the depth of six inches, with good clear ice, the entire dis- 
tance from here to Ogdensburg, and below. I had one novel 
experience, 7. ¢., that of skating down fish, and spearing them. 
It was done in this way. We went over on the flats, and the 
clearness of the ice gave us a good opportunity to see the fish 
lying on the bottom. Then we chased them until they became 
tired, when they would stick their noses into the mud, and 
there remain until we cut a hole in the ice and speared them. 
Three of us speared seventeen fish in this way in less than 
three hours, all pickerel and muskelonge.” 


THE EEL QUESTION. 
A paper read before the American Fishcultural Association by Prof. 
G. Brown Goode. 
T is the disposition of American ichthyologists to accept, 
for the present, the views of Dareste, and to consider all 
the eels of the northern hemisphere as members of one pole- 
morphic species. Gunther is inclined to recognize three 
species in North America—one the common eel of Europe, 
Anguilla vulgaris; one the common American eel, Anguilla 
bostoniensis, which he finds also in Japan and China; and the 
third, Anguilla texana, described and illustrated by Girard, 
in the Report of the United States and Mexican Boundar 
Survey, under the name of A. texana, which, he remarks, is 
scarcely specifically distinct from A. bostoniensis, from which 
it differs only in the greater development of the lips. The 
distinction between A. bostoniensis and A. vulgaris, as stated 
by him, consists chiefly in the fact that the dorsal fin is situ- 
eted a little further back upon the body, so that in the former 
the distance between the commencement of the dorsal and 
anal fin is shorter than the head, while in the latter it is equal 
to or somewhat longer than it. This character does not ap- 
pear to be at all constant. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE EEL. 


We may therefore provisionally assume the identity of the 
eels of the old and the new world, and define their distribu- 
tion somewhat as follows: In‘“the rivers and along the ocean 
shores of Eastern North America, south to Texas and Mexico, 
and north at least to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but absent in the 
waters tributary to Hudson Bay, the Arctic Sea and the Pacific; 
present in Southern Greenland and Iceland (?) latitude 65 deg. 
north; on the entire coast of Norway, from the North Cape, 
latitude 71 deg., southward; abundant in the Baltic and in 
the rivers of Russia and Germany, which are its tributaries, 
and along the entire western and Mediterranean coasts of 
Europe, though not present in the Black Sea, in the Danube, 
or any other of its tributaries, or in the Caspian; occurring 


islands of the Atlantic, Granada, Dominica, the Bermudas, 
Madeira and the Azores. 


GENERAL NOTE ON HABITS. [Professor Baird. ] 


The habits of the eel are very different from those of any 
other fish, and are as yet but little understood. 

“This,” so far as we know,” writes Professor Baird, “is 
the only fish the young of which ascend from the sea to at- 
tain maturity, instead of descending from the fresh to the 
salt water. Its natural history has been a matter of consid- 
erable inquiry within a few years, although even now we are 
far from having that information concerning it that would 
be desirable, in view of its enormous abundance and its great 
value as a food fish. . 

‘‘The eggs of the eel are for the most part laid in the sea, 
and in the early spring, the period varying with the latitude, 
the young fish may be seen ascending the river in vast num- 
bers, and when arrested by an apparently impassable barrier, 
natural or artificial, they will leave the water and make their 
way above the obstruction, in endeavoring to reach the point 
at which they aim. Here they bury themselves in the mud, 
and feed on any kind of animal substance, the spawn of fish, 
the roes of shad, small fish, etc. At the end of their sojourn 
in the ponds or streams they return to the sea, and are then 
—"a in immense numbers in many rivers in what are 
called fish baskets. A V-sha fence is made, with the 
opening down stream into the basket, into which the eels fall, 
and from which they cannot easily escape. This same device, 
it may be incidentally stated, captures also great numbers of 
other fish, such as shad, salmon, and other anodromous fish, 
to their grievous destruction. 

however, the Falls of N 


to their ascent. The is 














FOREST AND STREAM. [Marcr 2, 188% 
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very abundant in Lake Ontario, and until artificially intro- complete in nearly all the types of fishes belonging to this , _ (LIL) The last group of errors includes the various suppo- 
duced was unknown in Lake Erie. At the present time, in | family, a fact especially interesting, since albinism has hitherto | sitions that eels are born not from eels, but from other fishes, 
the spring and summer, the visitor who enters under the sheet been régarded as a very exceptional phenomenon in the | and even from animals which do not belong at all to the class 


of water at the foot of the falls will be astonished at the | group of fishes. This also occurs in the Symbranchide. 1/| of fishes. Absurd as this supposition, which. in fact, was 


enormous number of young eels crawling over the slippery | have recently shown it in a specimen of Monopterus from | contradicted by Aristotle, may seem, it is found at the present 


rocks and squirming in'the seething whirlpools. An estimate Cochin China, presented to the museum by M. Goeffroy St. | day among the eel-catchers in many parts of the world. 
of hundreds of wagon loads, as seen in the course of the | Hilaire. | _‘‘On the coast of Germany a fish related to the cod, Zoarces 
perilous journey referred to, would hardly be considered ex-| ‘‘I must also signalize a new cause of multiplication of viviparus, which brings its young living into the world, owes Ca 
cessive by those who have visited the spot at a suitable season | species; it is partial or total absence of ossification in certain | to this circumstance its name Aalmutter, or eel mother, and x 
of the year.”! | individuals. This phenomenon, which may be explained as | similar names are found on the coast of Scandinavia.” 
INTRODUCTION OF EELS INTO NEW WATERS IN THE UNITED | @ kind of rachitis (rickets), has not, to my knowledge, been | ‘‘In the lagoon of Comacchio,” continues Jacoby, “I have 

STATES. | noticed; yet I have found it in a large number of specimens. again convinced myself of the ineradicable belief among the 

In describing the geographical distribution of the eel it | I had prepared the skeleton of a Conger of medium size, the | fishermen that the eel is born of other fishes; they point to 

oor oe aa that it Seograp oes shoes lal the ocean | P0nes of which are flexible and have remained in an entirely | special differences in color, and especially in the common 
pe nr h Ar > ge 1" : "ice ae : ee oe te hs | cartilaginous state. Still it is not necessary to prepare the | mullet, Mugil cephalus, as the causes of variations in color 
Se - a ae. ae d lake = a a oe f ae | skeleton to determine the absence of ossification, for we can | and form among cels. It is a very ancient belief, widely 
oe ger ae svhich thi _ iL i on eee a in . 1¢ | establish this easily in unskinned specimens by the flexibility | prevalent to the present day, that eels pair with water snakes. 
shee nagh cor maggie Se meas mrasieng~" seetecingy — 2 Sigs Sear guage ti It is very remarkable that this modification of | In Sardinia the fishermen cling to the belief that a certain 


i hai at lake : : | of the jaws. 
ae oe ey Leute ee oe eee: ao | the skeleton is not incompatible with healthy existence, and | beetle, the so-called water-beetle, Dytiscus Roesclit, is the 


: ; ; ; j z ve 2 fish in whi is | progenitor of eels, and they therefore call this ‘mother 
obstructions. The cutting of canals in various parts of the | that it does not prevent the fish in which it i found from | progenitor o eels, a y therefore ¢ 
country has, however, produced a great change in their dis- | #*taining a very large size. | of eels. 
Es a & g | ‘Those fishes in which ossification is absent are remarkable | SEARCH FOR AND DISCOVERY OF THE FEMALE EEL. 
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tribution; for instance, it is stated by Mitchell? that eels 
were unknown in the Passaic above the Great Falls until a 
canal was cut at Paterson, since which time they have be- 
come plentiful in the upper branches of that river. They 


have also been placed in many new localities by the agency | 


of man. Concerning this Mr. Milner remarks: 


by reason of the great reduction of the number of teeth, which, 
slink the only parts which become hard, by the deposit of 
| caleareous salts, remain, however, much smaller than in indi- 
| viduals whose skeletons are completely ossified. 

| ‘We can understand how much specimens could present 
| characters apparently specific, and that they should have been 
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_ Ascientific investigation into the generation of eels could | 


only begin when at the end of the Middle Ages, the prohibi- 
tion which the veneration for Aristotle had thrown over the 
investigations of learned men was thrown aside. With the 
revival of the natural sciences in the sixteenth century we 
find that investigators turned themselves with great zeal to 
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“The eel (Anzuilla bostoniensis), appreciated in some local- : _ ye ae pelagic tase ‘ 
ities and a vilified in ae e caaieer species that has | perenne Ayan oe iy cee of new a — — comer” | this special question. There are treatises upon the genera- 
been frequently transplanted. It is pretty evident that it | ene a eee oe uce, On an extensive scale, Vie num | tion of the eel written by the most renowned investigators of d ; 
never existed naturally in the chain of great lakes any higher | ber of species in the ee : . 4» | that period, such as Rondelet, Salviani, end Aldrovandi. 
up than Niagara Falls, although specimens have been taken | . om rag ss gee — i bat a age mo _ Nevertheless, this, like the following century, was burdened 
in Lakes Erie and Michigan. Their existence there is with | “IV, Seen ae ; ean the ¢ a bos a coca id _ with the memory of the numerous past opinions upon the eel 
little doubt traceable to artificial transportation. _ the new world as well as the old. Anguilla marmorata and | question, and with the supposed finding of young inside the 

“‘A captain of a lake vessel informed me that it was quite | A. mowa of the Indian Ocean, and Anguilla megalostoma of | body of the eel. 

a common thing some years ago to carry a quantity of live | Oceanica. oi sad? gee RS a ted The principal supporters of the theory that the ecl was ] 
eels in a tub on the deck of a vessel while on Lake Ontario, | There are at least four distinct types, resulting from the | viviparous were Alburtus Magnus, Leuwenhock, Elsner, . 
and they were often taken in this manner through the Wel- | CO™bination =o mance e ees: but ~ study | Redi, and Fablberg. The naturalists, Franz Redi and Chris- : 
land Canal. He said that it was a frequent occurrence on | °f ® Very large number of specimens be ver te to these four | tian Franz Paullini, who lived in the seventeenth century, 5 
his vessel, when they had become tired of them, or had pro- | SP¢¢iic types has convinced me that each of these characters | must be mentioned as the first who were of the opinion, . 
cured better fishes, to turn the remainder alive into the waters | @4Y Vary independently, and that consequently certain indi- | founded, however. upon no special observations, that the : 
of Lake Erie. | viduals exhibit a combination of characters belonging to two | generation of the eel was in no respect different from that 

“In 1871 Mr. A. Booth, a large dealer of Chicago, had an | distinct types. It is therefore impossible to establish clearly | 6¢ other fishes. 
eel of four pounds weight sent him from the south end of | defined bar — eee a fo “4a von ., | In the eighteenth century it was for the first time main- 

Lake Michigan, and a few weeks afterward a fisherman of |. 2, genus Anguilla exhibits, then, a phenomenon which | tained that the female organs of the eel could certainly be 

Ahneepec. Wis., nearly 200 miles to the northward, wrote | i8 #lso, found d er — Ps or coe the genus | recognized. It is interesting that the lake of Comacchio was 

him that he had taken a few eels at that point. It was a | #2” oe ing es P acea ae a Ga two ways: | the starting point for this conclusion as well as for many of 

matter of interest to account for their presence, and a long | Either t i a ee ee eee is ae acs Ge and | the errors which had preceded it. The learned surgeon, San- r 
time afterward we learned that some parties at Eaton Rapids, | ®"¢ ok ae _ ni ty L s co : sd — sg Mi 1 | cassini, of Comacchio, visiting an eel fishery at that place in 
Mich., on a tributary of the lake, had imported a number of | OTS, and are true species, but have been more or less in- | 1797, found an eel with its belly conspicuously enlarged; he fe 
eels and mj tre ace - . | termingled, and have produced by their mingling interme- ned i i found : van resembli d ‘ 

S put them in the stream at that place, from which | liate f \ Weick, Geneiet ith. thaes Which oe imitive, | CP&2& it and found an organ resembling an ovary, and, as it | 
they had doubtless made their way to the points where they | — _—e ora a Sie " “decid - : a ede Gat oo appeared to him, ripe eggs. Thereupon he sent his find, P 
were taken. The unfortunate aquarium-car, in June, 1878, | Be ee ee ee ee ae ee eT ae etween properly preserved to his friend, the celebrated naturalist, tl 
by means of the accident that occurred at Elkhorn River, | these alternatives. eee —— in _ paige tage of ee examined te 
released a number of eels into that stream, and about four ! axcye~r BELIEFS CONCERNING THE RE : 5 | it carefully, and finally, to his own great delight, became tk 
thousand were placed by the United States Commission in | ae ee arr a THE REPRODUCTION OF THE | satisfied that he had found the ovaries of the eel. He pre- m 
the Calumet River at South Chicago, IIl., two hundred in | ; pele Y pared an elaborate communication upon the subject, which fo 
Dead River, Waukegan, Ill, and three thousand eight hun- | The reproduction of the eel, continues Benecke, has been | he sent to the Academy of Bologna.’ fit 
dred in Fox River, Wisconsin.”? | an unsolved riddle since the time of Aristotle, and has given| At the very beginning there were grave questions raised as th 

They have since been successfully introduced into Cali- | Taise to the most wonderful conjectures and assertions. Leav- | to the correctness of this discovery. The principal anatomi- - 
fornia. | ing out of question the old theories that the eels are generated | cal authority at Bologna, Professor Valsalva, appears to have ck 

GUNTHER ON THE LIFE HABITS OF THE EEL. | from:slime, from dew, from horse hair, from the skins of the | shared these doubts, especially since shortly after that a sec- be 

. te ee ., | old eels, or from those of snakes; and the question as to whether | ond specimen of eel, which presented the same appearance th 

Concerning the life history of the eel much has been writ- | they are produced by the female of the eel or by that of some | as that which was described by Vallisneri, was sent from Co- th 
ten, and there have been many disputes even so late as 1880. | other species of fish, it has for centuries been a question of | macchio to Bologna. The discussion. continued, and it soon po 
In the ari icle upon Ichthyology, contributed to the *‘Ency- | dispute whether the eel is an egg-laying animal or whether it | came to be regarded by the scientific men of Bologna as a 10, 
— Br itannica, Gunther writes: a . _ | produces its young alive; although the fishermen believe that | matter of extreme importance to find the true ovaries of the « 

here is no group of fishes concerning the classification | they can tell the male and female cels by the form of the snout. | eel. Pietro Molinelli offered to the fishermen of Comacchio 7 
and history of w verity ecg so much doubt as the eelfamily; | 4 hundred years ago no man had ever found the sexual | a valuable reward if they would bring him a gravid eel. sti 
ge a a Sie i ogee a most are 80 | organs in the eel. _ | In 1752 he received from a fisherman a living eel with its sla 
badly characterized, or tounded on individual or so trivial | Jacoby has remarked that the cel was from the earliest | belly much extended, which, when opened in the presence of co} 
characters, that the majority of the ichthyologists will reject | times a riddle to the Greeks; while ages ago it was known by | a friend,-he found to be filled with eggs. Unfortunately the of 
them."* az : tA | them at what periods all other kinds of fishes laid their eggs, | joyful hopes which had been excited by this fortunate dis- - 
_ In his Catalogue of the Fishes in the British Museum, Dr. | such discoveries were never made with reference to the eel, | covery were bitterly disappointed when it was shown that 
Gunther has claimed to retain those as species which are dis- though thousands upon thousands were yearly applied to | the eel had been cunningly opened by the fisherman and in 
ae by such characters that they may be recognized, | culinary uses. The Greek poets, following the usage of their | filled with the eggs of another fish. The eel question came de 
t rough ne Te marks that he is by no means certain whether | day, which was to attribute to Jupiter all children whose pa- | up again with somewhat more satisfactory results when, in fis! 
really specific value should be attached to them, remarking | ternity was doubtful, were accustomed to say that Jupiter | the year 1777, another eel was taken at Comacchio which 

wh 


that the snout, the form of the eyes, the width of the bands 
of teeth, ete., are evidently subject to much variation. In 
his more recent work he remarks, ‘ ‘Some twenty-five species 
of eels are known from the coast waters of the temperate and 
tropical zones, . 
DARESTE’S VIEWS. 


Other recent writers have cut the knot by combining all of 
the eels into three or four, or even into one species, and it 
seems as if no other course were really practicable, since the 
different forms merge into one another with almost imper- 
ceptible gradations. In his monograph of the family of 
Anguilla-formed fishes’ M. C. M. Dareste remarks: 

“Dr. Gunther has recently published a monograph of the 
apodal fishes, in which he begins the work of reducing the 
number of specific types. The study of the ichthyological 
collection of the Paris Museum, which contains nearly all of 
Kaup’s types, has given me the opportunity of completing 
the work begun by Dr. Gunther, and of striking from the 
catalogue a large number of nominal species which are 
founded solely upon individual peculiarities, 

‘‘How are we to distinguish individual peculiarities from 
the true specific characters? 
the suggestions made with such great force by M. Siebold in 
his History of the Fresh Water Fishes of Central Europe. 
This accomplished naturalist has shown that the relative pro- 
portions of the different parts of the body and the head va 
considerably in fishes of the same species, in accordance with 
certain physiological conditions, and that, consequently, they 
are far from having the importance which has usually been 
attributed to them in the determination of specific charac- 
ters, Bs 
‘The study of a very large number of individuals of the 
genera Conger and Anguilla has fully convinced me of the 
justice of this observation of Siebold; for the extreme varia- 


bility of proportions forbids us to consider them as furnishing | 


true speeific characters. 

“T also think, with Siebold, that albinism and melanism, 
that is to say, the diminution of augmentation of the number 
of chromatophores, are only individual anomalies, and cannot 
be ranked as specific characters. Risso long since separated 
the black congers under the name of Murena nigra. Kaup 
describes as distinct species many black Anguillas. These 
species should be suppressed. TI have’elsewhere proved the 
frequent occurrence of melanism and albinism more or less 





1. MS. note by Professor Baird. 


In this matter I have followed | , y : ; 4 ; ; : 
| sional discovery of worm-like animals in the intestines of the | fold of the ovary, must be regarded as classical work, and it 


was also progenitor of the eel. 

‘‘When we bear in mind,” writes Jacoby, ‘‘the veneration 
| in which Aristotle was held in ancient times, and still more 
| throughout the Middle Ages—a period of nearly two thou- 
| sand years—it could not be otherwise than that this wonder- 
| ful statement should be believed that it should be embellished 
by numerous additional legends and amplifications, many of 
which have held their own in the popular mind until the present 
| day. There is no animal concerning whose origin and exist- 
| ence there is such a number of false beliefs and ridiculous 
| fables. Some of these may be put aside as fabrications; others 
were, probacly, more or less trne, but all the opinions con- 
| cerning the propagation of the cel may be grouped together 
| as errors into three classes: 


| of Aristotle, account for the origin of the eel not by their de- 


| which are found where the eels rub their bodies against each 
| other. This opinion was advanced by Pliny, by Athenzus, 
|; and by Oppian; and in the sixteenth century was again ad- 
yocated by Rondelet and reiterated by Conrad Gessner. 
‘(II.) Other autboritics base their claims upon the occa- 


| eels, which they described, with more or less zealous belief. 





| very rightly had stated that these objects were probably in- 
| testinal worms. Those who discovered them anew had no 
' hesitation in pronouncing them young eels which were to be 

born alive. . This opinion was first brought up in the Middle 
| Ages in the writings of Albertus Magnus, and in the follow- 
| ing centuries by the zoologists Leuwenhock, Elsner, Redi, 
and Fahlberg; even Linnawus assented to this belief and 
stated that the eel was viviparous. It is but natural that un- 
| skilled observers, when they open an eel, and find inside of it 
a grosiet or smaller number of living creatures with elonga- 
ted bodies, should be satisfied, without further observation, 
| that these are the young of the eel; it may be distinctly 
stated, however, that in all cases where eels of this sort have 
been scientifically investigated, they have been’ found to be 
| intestinal worms. ® 


6 It is very strange that an observer, so careful as Dr. Jacoby, should 
denounce in this connection the well-known error of Dr. Eberhard, of 
| Rostock, who mistook a species of zoarces for an eel, and described 
| the young, which he found alive within the body of its mother, as the 





velopment from the mud of the earth, but from slimy masses | 
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| 
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_ | later in the transactions of the Bologna Academy. 
*“I.) The beliefs which, in acoordance with the description | 
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showed the same appearance as the two which had preceded 
it. This eel was received by Professor Cajetan Monti, who, 
being indisposed and unable to carry on the investigation 
alone, sent a number of his favorite pupils to a council at 
his house, among whom was the celebrated Camillo Galvani, 
the discoverer of galvanism. This eel was examined by 
them all and pronounced to be precisely similar to the one 
which had been described by Vallisneri seventy years before. 
It was unanimously decided that this precious specimen 
should be sent for exhaustive examination to the naturalist 
Mondini, who applied himself with great zeal to the task, the 
results of which were published in May, 1777. The paper is 
entitled ‘‘ De Anguille ovariis,” and was published six years 
Mondini 
was satisfied that the supposed fish which Vallisneri de- 
scribed was nothing but the swimming bladder of the eel in 
a diseased state, and that the bodies supposed to be eggs were 
simply postules in the diseased tissue. In connection with this 
opinion, however, Mondini gave, and illustrated by magnifi- 
cent plates, a good description and demonstration of the true 
ovaries of the cel, as found by himself. This work, which 
in its beautiful plates illustrates also the eggs in a magnified 


is an act of historic ane to state that neither O. F. Mitiller 


| as the young eels, claiming that the eel should be considered | nor Rathke, but really Carlo Mondini was the first discov- 
as an animal which brought forth its young alive, although | erer, describer and demonstrator of the female organs of the 
| Aristotle in his day had pronounced this belief erroneous, and | eel, which had been sought for so many centuries. * 


Three years later, entirely independent of Mondini, the 
celebrated zoologist, Otto Friedrich Miller, published his 
discovery of the ovary of the eel in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Society of Naturalists,” at Berlin. 

The discovery of Mondini was next cpecleliy. brought into 

rominence through Lazzarro Spallanzani. This renowned 
investigator, in October, 1792, went from Pavia to the lagoons 
of the Po, near Comacchio, for the sole serps of there 
studying the eel question. He remained at Comacchio 
through the autumn; he was, however, unable to find any- 


| thing that was new regarding the question, but in the report 


upon his journey of ae he entirely threw aside 
the discovery of Mondini, and announced that the ovaries 
discovered by this authority were simply fatty folds of the 


| lining of the stomach.? 





7 I fail to find any record of the publication of this paper, exce; 
that given by Jacoby, who states that it was printed at Venice, in 
1710, with a plate, an suhaoeniay, in 1712, under the title ‘Di ovario 
Anguillarum,”’ in the proc of the Leopold Academy. 


2. Transactions Lit. and Phil. Soc. New York, L., p. 48. | embryo of the eel. In Jacoby’s essay, p. 24, he states that the animal | 8 O. F. Bemuhungen, den In Wurmern. 

3, Report U. S. Fish Commission, p. 2., 1874, 526. described by Eberhard was ply an intestinal worm, an error which 9 Prof. G. B. Breolani, of Bo and also Crivelli and in 
4. Gunther, Catalogue of Fishes british Museum, VIIL., p. 24. . | will be manifest to all who will take the pains to examine the | their in 1872, have rightly stated that Mondini’s 
5 Comptes Rendus of the Academy of Sciences, Paris. | figure. priority of has been overlooked in Germany. Neither 
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It was without doubt this absolute negative statement of 
such a skilled investigator as Spallanzani which for a long 
time discouraged further investigations on the eel question, 
and allowed what had already been discovered to be regarded 
as doubtful, as finally to be forgotten. So when Professor 


Rathke, of Konigsberg, in his assiduous labors upon the re- | 
productive organs of fishes, in the year 1824, describing the | 


ovaries of the ecl as two cuff and collar shaped organs on both 
sides of the backbone, and in the year 1838 described them as 


new, he was everywhere in Germany (and to a large extent to | 
The first picture | 


the present day) regarded as the discoverer. ; t 
of the ovary after that of Mondini, and the first microscopical 


plate of the egg of the eel, Hohnbaum-Hornschuch presented | 


in a dissertation published in 1842—a paper which should be 
rightly considered as of great importance in the literature of 
this question. The questions concerning the ovaries of the 


eel may be regarded as having been brought toa distinct con- |  { P 8 ar a p 
clusion by Rathke, who in the year 1850, published an article ascertained, which is readily done, as each tray holds ina 


describing a gravid female eel, the first and only gravid speci- | 
men which had, up to that time, come into the hands of an | 


investigator. '” 
[TO BE CONTINVED.]} 


Fisuine in INLAND WatTers.—Concerning the California | 


trout which have been put out in New York waters, Seth | and thirteen. One hundred and forty-six of these died from 
Green writes from Rochester to Mr. Chas. F. Imbrie, of the | injuries supposed to have been caused by the rude dip net used 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


| upon the‘trays ready for transportation to the pndeapes o 
| house. They are there placed under running water whic 


| incipient fish can be seen without the help of a lens, like two 
| little black dots small as the point of a needle. is period 
| arrives in about sixty days. e eggs are then ready to be 
sent to the different subscribers. ey are carefully packed 
in layers of gauze netting, resting on soft beds of damp moss, 
and can then be sent all over the United States, and even to 
remote parts of the world like Australia. Penobscot salmon 
are now swimming in Australian rivers, where no salmon 
was planted at the creation; where no salmon was ever 
known until the eggs of the Penobscot salmon were sent out 
| and hatched in those waters, and the little fish there carrying 
out the instincts of its own machinery and wants, went down 
into the ocean, and thence back to the place that first saw its 
birth, and thus was established a colony of Maine salmon in 
Australian waters. 

After the eggs are all taken from the fish, their numbers 


| 


single layer covering its entire wire surface, a certain number, 
say two thousand each; counting the trays in use — an ac- 
curate count of the eggs; the books are made up, the expense 
per thousand calculated, and the number of eggs each sub 
| scriber is entitled to is the number of times that the cast per 

pe nari will go into the sum of money each subscriber con- 
tributed. 


The number of salmon bought this year was five hundred 






flows over and under them day and night until the eyes of the | 


93 


| various conditions we may find, but we are now turning the 
| insects into smelts and minnows, the infusoria into buffalo, 
redhorse and suckers, and the water vegetation into carp and 
| other valuable varieties of vegetable-feeding fish. But I think 
| I hear some one say, “I do not like suckers or redhorse—they 
| are poor food, and the buffalois little if any better, and the 
| carp and smelt are too much in the future and so are only 
| speculative.” Very well, my friend. I shall tell you that 
| these fish are much better than the insects, infusoria mud, or 
| water vegetation for human food; but these are not the re- 
| sults we were aiming at—they are still to follow. Some day 
| one of the lank, lean bass, which has been living upon his own 
| young until there are no more to live upon, pressed by a vor- 
| acious appetite, determines to change his diet. He catches 
|a@ young smelt. In place of the hard, scaly armor of the 
| young bass he finds the soft body of the smelt; instead of the 
| stiff, sharp-pointed, spine rays of bass fins that so often have 
| very nearly taken his life as he has gorged his old food, he 
finds only the soft, velvety fins of the new. He needs no 
further argument to cause him to henceforth forswear the bass 
| and take to the new food. He took the old, obnoxious, un- 
natural food sparingly, for the labor and pain of taking it 
| made him do so. This caused his former small, lank and lean 
condition; and because he took the young bass for food, you 
| have a reason for their former scarcity. The eating of the new 
soft-rayed finned fishes is a luxury, and their plentifulness in- 
| sures him a full meal with but little labor, and with these con- 
| ditions he will soon grow in size and fatness, while the immu- 
| nity given to the young bass will soon cause the waters to teem 
with them. So we can evolve our bass, wall-eyed pike, 


firm of Abbey & Imbrie, this city: ‘‘The fishing in the inland | by the fishermen transferring the fish from the pound of the | salmon, brook trout and other valuable fish from the insect, 


waters will be better this year than last, an 


trout that has been heard for years. The 


spring and hatch in a few days, and will fill our streams so 


full that our followers will have to enlarge their baskets.” 


REEL Frrrmnes.—In our last. issue in a reply to a corres- | numbers to afford a supply of salmon ova to the country, it is 
pondent who wanted something new in a way to hold his | 
reel to the rod, we overlooked the fact that our eo. 

cL | 


columns contained an illustrated patent reel plate and ro 


trimming by Thomas H. Chubb, Post Mills, Vermont, and | ernment, at Bucksport and Orland for the year 1881: 
another by George Hancock, North Adams, Mass., to whose | 


advertisements our inquirer is referred. 





Sisheulture. 
i retes 
THE SALMON WORK IN MAINE. 
r ge following is an extract from the report of the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries and Game of the State of Maine, 
tor 1881: 

For the benefit of such of our citizens as take an interest in 
pisciculture, we will give a short account of the method of 
— our salmon eggs. The Salmon Works are owned by 
the 
to their construction and arrangement. The whole is under 
the control of Mr. Charles G. Atkins, Assistant U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Fisheries. Each subscriber, whether Prof. Baird 
for the U. S. Commission, or such of the other States as see 
fit to contribute, receives a dividend of eggs according to the 
amount of his subscription. The fish are purchased alive of 
the weir fisherman at the market rate ee pound, at the time 
when it is lawful to take salmon, and all that Mr. Atkins pur- 
chases are just so many fish saved to the State, less the num- 
ber that may die from bruises received in taking them from 
the weirs. The fish are yery violent when first taken from 
the weirs, being fresh run from the sea, and have to be trans- 
ported in boats carefully prepared to protect the fish from 
injuring themselves, as also to furnish them with continued 
change of aerated water. The fish are transported several 
miles up a tributary of the Penobscot River into a stream of 
water known as Dead Brook. About ninety rods of the 
stream is here divided off by a secure and high fence made of 
slats, allowing free circulation of the stream; here the fish are 
confined all through the summer and autumn up to the time 
of spawning. The water varies in depth from two to fifteen 
feet. An abundant growth of water plants and overhanging 
bushes affords shelter to the fish from the direct rays of the 
sun, in deep pools where the surface water will sometimes 
indicate in the hottest days seventy-five or even eighty 
degrees of heat. The bottom of the area of water where the 
fish are confined, has a deep deposit of mud, which is abso- 
lutely essential, as otherwise the fish would cast their spawn 
wherever they could get access to the gravel, and the objects 
of the arrangements for their voluntary capture be defeated. 
The upper fence is across a breadth of some twelve feet of 
shallow water. Here is a small building furnished with all 
the appliances for receiving the spawn, pans, pails, wire trays 
and frames for transporting the eggs to the hatchery some 
four miles distant, scales for bon rp and measuring the fish 
and eggs, books to receive record of each fish, etc., etc. 

As the cold weather of October ap) roaches, the instinct 
develops of seeking a place to deposit their eggs, and the fish 
leave the deep water where they have rested all summer, and 
move up against the current, until stopped by the fence 
opposite the house. Some twenty feet below the fence, a net 
is stretched across the stream, with an opening midway, 
arranged something like the entrance to a mouse-trap, 
through this the fish all enter and are prisoners. These are 
dipped out in nets, the sexes divided off, and placed in float- 
ing tanks anchored to the shore, ready for use from day to 
day as they are required. A good deal of skill soutvel by 





practice combined with natural aptitude, is required to | 


handle, hold and spawn the fish. The eggs are received in a pan 
like an ordinary milk pan; then a male fish is taken from the 
tank, and by much the same process as in handling the female 
fish, a small quantity of milt is ejected into the pan which is 
turned and kept in motion until every egg is seen to be 
touched by the milky fluid. The eggs which at first were 
adhesive, clung to the pan, and to each other, now change 
color, become separate and individual bodies like buck shot. 
They are now washed in several waters, and then spread 


Rathke nor Hohnbaum-Hornschuch nor Schluser have mentioned his 
work. S. Nillson, in his Skandinavisk Fauna, 1855, says nothing of 
Mondini. He mentioned as the first discoverer of the ovaries O. F. 
Muller, while Cuvier, in his ‘‘Histoire Maurelle de Poissons,” assigning 
the honor rather to Rathke. Th. von Siebold is the first to announce 
in his work, published in 1863, Die Susswasserfische von Mittel Europa, 
page 349, that Mondini, almost contemporaneously with O. F. Muller, 
and independently from him, discovered the ovaries of the eel. The 
crror, as was discovered by Italian zoologists later than by those of 
Germany, arose from the fact that the announcement of Muller's dis- 
covery was printed in 1780, while that of Mondini, which was made in 
1777, was first printed in 1783. 

10 Rathke, who first, since Mondini, has in detail described (1824, 
1838, and 1850) the ovaries of the eel, is considered by some to have 
r them; but this, however, is not true, the additions made 
by him to Mondini’s description being to a great extent erroneous. It 
is not true that the traverse leaflets are wanting in the ovaries of the 





within three | weir to the boats in which they are delivered at the works. 
years you will hear the greatest howl over the California | Four were never accounted for, possibly killed by otter or 
spawn in the | mink 


nited States and such individual States as contributed | 


| with young smelt. We dip up a paddle full of mud from the | 
| bottom of the lake and we find it filled with small red worms | 
| and other forms of infusorial life. 


| duce a few large buffalo. 


In the fall, one hundred and thirty-one males and two 
| hundred and thirty-two females were captured and placed in 
| the tanks. 
| The Penobscot river being the only river on the Atlantic 
| coast of the United States where salmon are left in sufficient 


deserving of all the protection and care that the State and the 
~ of Bangor can afford it. 

Ve give below the contributions to the Penobscot salmon 
breeding establishment controlled by Sate and National Gov- 


Maine, $2,000.00 Share of eges, 1,080,000 
Massachusetts, 500.00 " $ 270,000 
| Connecticut, 300,00 a os 162,000 
| United States, 1,757.54 s . 950,000 
| ee 
2,462,000 


| LANDLOCKED SALMON. 


We received from the Grand Lake Stream Landlocked 
Salmon Breeding Works one hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
| eggs, for fifty thousand of which we are indebted to Prof. 
| Baird. These eggs were hatehed and distributed in Cold 
| Stream pond at Enfield, Maranocook at Readfield, Wilson’s 
| pond in Auburn, and Rangeley lakes, The landlocked salmon 

lanted in previous years have proved a success, and have 
ean taken at Cold Stream pond in Enfield, Wilson’s pond in 
Auburn, Webb’s pond in Weld. Also several have been taken | 
| in the Androscoggin River, at the mouth of Webb’s River at | 

Dixfield. Every year a are now taken quite frequently in 
Rangeley waters. This fish is a very valuable acquisition to all 
waters where there are large running streams affording them 
| facilities for breeding, and which seem as necessary to their 
perfect development as to the sea salmon. Asa pond fish, 
without these accessories, it will prove a failure. Maine is the 
only State that possesses a sufficient stock of this rare fish, to | 
afford its ova to be taken for distribution to other States. An 
establishment in its conduct and arrangement similar to the 
| salmon works at Orland and under the same superintendent, 
is successfully carried on at Grand Lake stream in our State. 
As this is strictly an inland fish, which does not migrate to the 
sea, and cannot be taken in sufficient numbers for breeding 
purposes, excepting during the breeding season, a —_ per- 
| mit is granted to the superintendent to take the fish durin 
the close time, upon the condition, that the parent fish shail 
be put back uninjured into the water whence taken, and that | 
twenty-five per cent. of all the ova taken shall be hatched and | 
distributed in the same waters. 

As a matter of interest to the reader, we give below a list of | 
the contributors for 1881, with the dividend of eggs to each | 
subscriber: | 





Maine, $300.00 60,000 i 
New Hampshire, 250.00 50,000 
Massachusetts, 500.00 100,000 
Connecticut, 500,00 100,000 
United States, 1,450.00 290,000 
/ 
600,000 | 


In conclusion we would suggest to any anglers taking a 
| landlocked salmon in waters stocked by the Commissioners of 
| Fisheries, that they carefully return them back. In this way, 
we may expect in a few years to see good salmon fishing in 
our inland waters, and while we are on this subject, allow us 
| to ask the aid of all our citizens in rocenting the destruction 

of the — sea salmon by boys. We do not wish to be under- 
| stood that they are wantonly destroyed, but from actual ignor- 
; ance that they are young salmon. Indeed, they are some- 
| times sold as trout. They may readily be distinguished as | 
| having minute and bright red spots, dark cross bars, and are 
often mistaken for trout. 





NATURAL FOOD FOR FISH PONDS. 


| JN order to stock our waters intelligently it is necessa 

more fully to study the character of every lake, pon 

| river, reservoir or other waters in regard to its character and 

| capacity to produce fish, What is its temperature, what does 

| it now produce in the way of fish, and what would be better 

| suited to it? What are its present productions—vegetable 
infusorial or insect life—that will furnish food for fishes; an 

| what of these that, if introduced, would find a suitable home. | 

| To make plainer what I mean, let us examine one of our 


| week it was a dog race. 


the infusoria, the vegetation and other sources of food by 
simply furnishing missing links. 

Is there anything further we may do_upon the ground, or 
rather water, we have just gone over? Let us see. Suppose, 
| when we pulled the weed, we found no insect life, but we 

knew that in an adjoining water the same weeds were alive 
with insects. How easy to carry a stem of the weed with its 
insects from the one to the other; and where is the housewife 
that has seen the one solitary fly of springtime grow into 
millions before the frosts of winter, that could not foretell 
what the transplanting would soon accomplish; or, again, if, 
when we dip our paddle into mud, we find instead of asoil full 
| of infusoria, a rich but barren muck or marl, in which the in- 

sect-beering weed thrives, how easy to transplant an insect- 
| covered weed and thus furnish a source of supply for both 
| weeds and insects; or if, instead of the proper soil, we found 
| only sand or gravel, we could still introduce the proper soil 
| itself. Thus, if we found only barren water, with a sand or 
gravel bottom, we could introduce tie proper soil, the weed, 
the insect, the smelt and the bass, successively.—B. F. SHaw, 
before Farmer’s Institute of Iowa. 


SALMON IN SCOTLAND. 


PRIVATE letter from Mr. A. W. Armistead, the gentle 
£\X man who brought over the turbot and soles to America 
last season, informs us that he soon sails for South Africa. In 


| relation to the spawning of salmon he writes: 


The River Firth Fishery Board have sent down word to my 
brother that the salmon are now up spawning, so he is going 
this week to try for some—we have seals and late spawners in 
the Firth, some spawn October and November, and then there 
is another run in January. FOREST AND STREAM has just ar- 
rived now while I am writing. A new line of steamers I[ think 
will run before long from Milford Haven to New York to 
make the passage in about six and a half days—this might be 
worth noting down perhaps, in case another attempt is made 
with the soles and turbots. Must not add more—must write 
you again before sailing. My brother will do anything he can 
in connection with the sole and turbot experiment. 


A. W. ARMISTEAD. 


CARP IN GEORGIA.—Mr. A. A. Wright, of Georgia, writes: 
“T have carp weighing from six to eight pounds, two and threc 
years old, and they have a nice palatable flavor, and from ex- 
perience with other fish they suit our Southern waters better 
than any I have tried. All our Germans here are advocates 
of carp. ‘ 





DOG RACING. 


‘THE staid inhabitants of the “City of Brotherly Love” oc- 
casionally indulge in a little decorous recreation. Last 
The Philadelphia Times gives us a 
synopsis of some of the heats as follows: 
Watch and Park’s Dash were prepared for a start. Watch, 
a half-breed Newfoundland, being the largest dog, had to run 
the full course, 175 yards, and Dash, a setter, was given 24 
yards start. At those points the dogs were held in slip, while 
their masters, after allowing them to smell a live rabbit and a 
pigeon, ran towards the end of the course. Ten or a dozen- 
yards from the end the owners of the dogs stopped, the pistol 
went off and the dogs started. Watch made a bee line for his 
master, but Dash wanted blood, and instead of racing toward 
home turned and charged full tilt upon his rival. The dogs 
rolled over and the crowd yelled with excitement, but an in- 
stant later Watch struck his feet and, resuming the race, 
darted on toward his master, followed savagely by Dash. 
Watch crossed the string first in 1714 seconds, but half a 
second later the defeated dog was on top of the victor and 
feeding on his left ear. The dogs were separated amid the 
cheers of every one except the owners of the racers. 
Jones’ Nell, Smith’s Just in Time and Hicks’ Sport were the 
starters in the second heat, the first named being ,at the 
scratch. 
They started evenly. Sport, a lurcher, that is said to have 
been a clever racer in years — by, soon pushed to the front, 
with Nell six yards before Just in Time when the first hun- 
dred yards were run. The crowd yelled, “Sport wins!” and 
“Twenty to one on Sport,” but before the first shout died 
away a man, who had evidently attended dog races before, 





| smaller lakes. We find a few bass and wall-eyed pike, but we | 
| find them in small numbers, of small size, lank, lean, and with | 
| a ravenous look. These facts give us evidence that, while the | 
| water is suited to produce these valuable fish, the food on | 
| which they live and thrive is wanting in their haunts. They | 
| are carnivorous. They live almost wholly upon minnows, and 
| these we will find almost, if not entirely, wanting. In our ex- | 
| plorations we find a bed of water plants. We pull one upand | 
find it covered from end to end with small insect life—too | 


| what would delight the stomach of a smelt and m 
| fish paradise. e introduce the smelt. He lives, thrives and | 
grows, and in a short time the waters will 


He finds these rich banks of mud 


gee a sharp whistle as the lurcher passed him. The dog half 
Ited in response to the call and swerved momentarily, but 
that halt and swerve, brief though the time was, allowed Nell 
to flash past and cross the tape a yard in front of Sport, who 
seemed to recognize the error he had made and hung his head 
and tail — when he approached his master. The unex-~ 
d resuit of this heat brought the excitement up toa fever 

eat. Nell ran her 105 


ards in 11 seconds. Nixon’s Joe Buck- 
ley and Cartwright’s 


ld Spring raced for the next heat in 


| small to be of any use to the carnivorous fishes, but precisely good style, but the latter, who had the best of the handica 
abe him a ping, won by several yards = 
%, ° 


Tyler’s Let Me Go, Johnson’s Bess and Davis’ Nelly came 


be swarming | next, and the first mentioned won so quickly and with such 
ease that the spectators could hardly believe their eyes. 

is perfectly trained, and in slip 

We know that this is the | nothing but her master at the other end of the course with a 

| food of the buffalo, red horse and sucker. We at once intro- | rabbit in his hands. She went off with the pistol, shot by her 

rivals like an arrow and had finished her 


She 
she kept her eyes fixed on 


rt in the race be- 


eel, as he asserts in his last work, contrary to his former description, | and infusoria much sooner than we could, and, turning his tail | fore they were fairly going. She won the final heat and handi- 


which was probably based on the la’ 
ae pita’ w of analogy, and that thereby 


| to the surface of the water, he soon fills himself with the por- | cap wit 


even greater ease than she did the first trial. So 


hed from the salmon and sturgeon. It is not | (~ * : | 
true, what Rathke likewise | tion of the bank richest in that nourishment on which he lives | amazed were the spectators at her speed and the strai 
wha all consis fat saat the genital opening of the eel © thrives. Soon we shall have added to the lake millions of ness of her course that they forgot to take the tim ¢ of the Ea 
young and many large buffalo. Again, we find varieties of | two heats. 3 3 


consists of two small canals, for I have invariably o 
which opens in the urethra. Ra’ 

quite exactly, distin 
of about one-fifteenth of a line, 
the germina! vesicle inside; but ee evntie says: “innumeras 
spheerulas minimas, cequales, — visas tamen, quee in centro 
ovaries and the ppl I yn the ft on 
and with the ovaries and eggs of dsscous seous fish.”’ Gyrek) —— 


‘ound one, | 


ithke has certainly the 
hing eee whitish ones, having a diameter 
the smaller transparent one, with | 


tender water vegetation. We know that upon this the carp | 
and other eos live and ive. We at once 
introduce the carp. He ahappy home. He grows and | 
rears his millions of young carp try—estimatod as as | 
300,000 for a five-pound fish. : 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Tue American Anms Company, of Boston, Mass., are making a single- 
semi-hammerless gun, which they furnish at a low price, 


barreled, 
So we can go on to almost indefinite lengths and utilize the The firm is well known in connection with the Fox gun. 





























































































’ The Hennel. | 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
March 7, 8,9 and 10—Pittsburgh, Pa., Bench Show. Chas. Lincoln, 


Superintendent. Entries close Feb. 25. > 
April 18, 19, 20 and 21—New York, Sixth Annual Bench Show of the 
Chas. Lincoln, 





Westminster Kennel Club. Entries close April 3. 
Superintendent. 

May 9, 10, 11 and 12—Boston, Mass. Third Bench Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Kennel Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent; E. E. Hardy, 
Secretary Exhibition Committee, P. O. Box 1793, Boston. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
September—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Prairie 
Chickens. Jos. H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., Secretary. 
December—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 


Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 


GORDON SETTERS. 


WY E ere glad to see that there is a growing interest taken 

in this grand breed of setters, and we trust that the 
gentlemen who have taken the matter in hand will not rest 
until they succeed in restoring the prestige of this old time 
favorite. We clip from the London Field the following letter 
upon the subject from Dr. Niven: 

Srr—The letters which have appeared in late numbers of 
The Field on Gordon setters have peculiar interest, for the last 
year I ventilated my opinion of what they ought to be in the 
Live Stock Journal, but, from no answers coming to my ques- 
tions, I fancied that Gordon or black-tan setters were no longer 
thought much of in England, but had been set aside for their 
more fashionable brethren, the Laveracks and Llewellins. It 
was with much pleasure indeed that I read the very interest- 
ing letters on this subject which have appeared in your 
columns from those who ought to know what constitutes the 
Gordon setter. 

For the past six years (not very long, I grant) I have been 
breeding Gordons, and in the many litters of pups which I 
have had in that time I have always found white on the breast 
and some of the toes of at least one-half of the whelps, al- 
though both sire and dam were not so marked. From analyz- 
ing the — of these, which trace back to Kent, Rock, 
Rhine, Regent, and others 
which were called Gordon 
setters, I am led to believe 
that white must have been 
largely predominant in some 
of the older strains. By care- 
ful selection, and keeping 
only the pups which show 
no white, I believe the pres- 
ent show bench Gordon set- 
ter has been obtained, but, 
by doing so, we are falling 
into a very much worse fault 
than a little white on the 
chest. We are getting too 
much black, and the tan 
mixed with the black very 
much; at least that is my 
experience, and I dare say 
others can say the same of 
their stock, so that, in order 
to get the tan markings 
clear and distinct again, it is 
necessary to cross with the 
red Irish setter, and I could 
name some prominent breed- 
ers of the present Gordon 
setter who made no secret 
of doing so. By this cross 
also it is affirmed they get 
better field dogs, and I have 
no doubt but that they do. 

What I contend fcr is to 
try and get a lighter-built 
dog than what has lately 
been the rage. No wonder 
that the Gordon setter has 
been named, and rightly so, 
the “old man’s dog.”tyHe is 
built. too heavy in ‘front; 
his massive head and heavy 
shoulders were never made 
to get over the ground, and, 
from what I have seen of 
them, their loins and quar- 
ters have been sacrificed in 
order to get the fashionable 
front. I think it is time for breeders of Gordons to take this 
up, and get an equally handsome dog, properly proportioned 
both before and behind, which would be a stayer in the field. 
I do not quite like the idea of crossing with the Irish setter, on 
account of his well-known fault of being so headstrong, as I 
think one of the greatest pleasures of owning a Gordon is that 
he is a very easily broken dog, and requires Tittle or no hand- 
ling to make him a very pleasant one to shoot over, which I 
fear would be lost to a certain extent if the Irish setter blood 
was introduced to any great extent. 

I have been ae to do this, and have partially suc- 
ceeded, by crossing the old champion Blossom with a Duke 
bitch. Out of ten or twelve puppies of this cross, I have no 
hesitation in saying there is not one that is not a good, fast 
dog; and, although they have not got very fashionable heads, 
they make up for it in their loins and quarters. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Sergeantson for the correction as 
to the breeder of Blossom, and would be still more so if he 
could trace out for me the pedigree of Bloom. Although Blos- 
som is now nearly ten years old, he is as active as a puppy, 
and can hunt (as we say in Canada) as fast and as long as 
many of the young ones. My motto for breeding Gordons or 
black-tan setters is “strength with lightness.” J. S. NIvEN. 

In response to the request of Dr. Niven, Mr. Sergeantson 
gives the following: I have great pleasure in being able to sup- 
ply Dr. Niven with the pedigree of Blossom’s dam, Bloom; 
and as Blossom has left some worthy descendants behind him 
in this country, no doubt their owners will also be ae to 
know the nee. and I dare say you will therefore, kindly 
mg it. Mr. Stokes unfortunately mislaid the pedigree, 

ut it has been obtained again through the kindness of Mr. 
Webber, of Falmouth, from his old friend and neighbor Mr. 
Pope, the breeder of Bloom. Here itis. Bloom was whelped 
April 13, 1871, and was by Whitford’s Rake out of Pope’s 
Bianche, by Hackett’s Grouse, (1379) out of Pope’s Bess II., by 
Pope’s Tip out of his BessI. Tip and Bess I. were purchased 
by Mr. Pope from the Earl of Southesk, of Kinnaird Castle, 
about the year 1854. Whitford’s Rake was a long, low dog, 
first-class in the field, and won first prize at the Bath and West 
of England Show in 1868. W. SERGEANTSON. 


AcTon BURNELL REcToRY. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

In your issue of Feb. 23 I notice an article by Dr.- Niven on 
the Gordon setter, in which he asks several questions about 
this grand field-dog. Being a great lover of field sports and 
owner of some fine field-dogs, my experience of many years 
in breeding this dog, and in hun’ over them in the North, 
South and West, I consider a sufficient reason why I should 
be entitled toexpress my opinion and answer the above-named 


‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


gentleman’s article, and to assist in placing the Gordon before 
your many readers in his true light. His. first uestion—“ Is 
it necessary that a Gordon setter should be a heavily-built 


| dog?” Certainly not, if you wish him for field-work; but from 








a bench point of view, one would be led to think differently; 
the bench show dog is much too heavy for field-work; some o: 
the prize winners of the present day weigh from 68 to 75 Ibs. 
How many hours’ work, do you pe such a dog capable 
of performing, and what chance would he have by the side of 
the nicely-made field Gordon, weighing only 50 Ibs.?_ The lat- 
ter dog would surpass him in all field-work by long odds. 

Who, pray tell me, would wish to start on a hunt with two 
of these heavy Gordons in their wagons, when they can get 
the same breed and color, with lighter frames, swift as the 
racers, with nose surpassed by none, and powers of endurance 
equal to any strain in this country or in Europe. I believe the 
craze for large dogs for the bench has been the cause of so 
many comments on this strain. 

Secondly, he asks, ‘‘ What advantages are to be gained by 
breeding thus?” 

I will say positively none; every step taken toward the 
heavy dog is ruinous to any strain of field-dogs, unless you are 
breeding for the style and speed of the cart-horse. 

Thirdly, he asks, ‘‘ Are the Gordon setters of to-day as good 
in field as when a little white was allowed on chest or feet?” 

The light-weight Gordons are good field-dogs, whether it is 
with a frill or toe of white. I certainly—speaking in a field 
point of view—would not destroy one so marked, nor a black- 
white and tan dog, if of proper size. My preference is always 
for the Gordon with as little white as possible. I think it 
wrong to debar such from competing atshows. Fellow-sports- 
men, a good Gordon cannot be of a bad color; color will not 
spoil his field-work. Many pups are destroyed for a white chest 
or foot; save them, and many you will find, at two years old, 
have lost the white hair; it will have grown out; turn your at- 
tention more to destroying of the large dogs and perpetuate a 
smaller dog. 

Fourthly, he asks, ‘‘ Will a lightly-built dog.do the same 
amount of field-work as the more heavily-made one?” 


I will say the heavy dog can be used up in a few —, i 


while the lighter-built one will last as many weeks. This 
have seen in the field with the two types. 
Fifthly, he says, ‘‘ Gordon setters did well in the first field 


trials; how is it now they are not placed?” Itis very seldom 


any entries are made at trials now; not, I am sure, for fear of 
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GROUSE DALE. 


E give our readers this week a sketch by the well known 

artist Mr. J. M. Tracy, of the celebrated setter Grouse 
Dale, which ‘we need scarcely say is a speaking likeness. 
Grouse Dale, won first at the late Eastern Field Trials 
on Robbins’ Island. He won the puppy stakes at the 
inaugural meeting of the Eastern Field Club _ in 1879, 
and was second with Aldrich’s Smut in the braces at the same 
meeting. He also ran at the same trials in 1880, but was not 
placed, although he ran a grand heat with Gladstone, except 
that he was unsteady at the finish. At the last meeting on 
Robbins’ Island he ran all of his heats in good form, vanquish- 
ing such noted performers as Croxteth, Maida, Lizzie Lee and 
hums. He also ran at the late National and Pennsylvania 
Trials at Grand Junction, Tenn., but was so heavily handi- 
capped by his long journey and want of rest that, although he 
showed some remarkable good work he was unplaced in the 
national all aged, winning with Dashing Monarch third in the 
brace and dividing second with arwick in the Penn- 
sylvania all aged. He has been shown on the bench 
but once, capturing a v.h.c. at New York in 1880, 
in a large and very good Class, his sire, Waters’ Grouse, 
being placed first in the same class. His dam, Daisy 
Dale, won second at Philadelphia in 1877, and is a full sister to 
Diana, the dam of Pollux, who won the Derby at the last 
meeting on Robbins’ Island. Grouse Dale is a handsome dog, 
rather above the medium size. He is nearly white, wit 
lemon—or rather orange—markings, and is now three years old. 
He is quite stylish, and all his movements are very graceful. 
His action while roading game and his style while on point or 
backing is magnificent. He is very intelligent and obedient and 
has a capital nose, and is always in the best of health and 
spirits and ready for the field at a moment’s notice. He is 
owned by Mr. Wm. A. Buckingham, of Norwich, Conn., and 
was trained by Mr. Wm. Tallman, of Providence, R. I. 


WORMS IN PUPPIES. 


OF of our correspondents, Mr. John White, of Diener, 
Conn., writes us that one of his pointer puppies has died. 
and that the supposed cause was worms, for which he treate: 
him, but upon making an examination after death he could 
discover no si, of worms, but found that the bowels were 
very much inflamed and congested. He adds that he has no 
doubt that many young dogs 
die from this cause that are 
wrongly supposed to have 
been afflicted with worms. 
This is undoubtedly true, 
and in such cases, when the 
animals are dosed with the 
usual remedies that are ad- 
ministered for worms, the 
disease is aggravated, caus- 
ing the poor dog much 
unnecessary suffering, if, in- 
deed, they are not the direct 
cause of his death. For this 
reason extreme caution 
should be observed in the 
treatment of the ills to 
which our pets are anes. 
We have no doubt that o - 
times the drastic remedies 
that are administered to 
expel the worms are the 
primary cause of the inflam- 
mation that frequently ends 
the days of many an unfor- 
tunate youngster who, with 
roper care, would have 
een spared to gladden the 
eyes of his master with the 
mature beauty of his form, 
and _—— his heart with 
the faultless performance of 
his duties in the field. As 
we have often stated in 
these columns, we never 
dose a pup with powerful 
medicine. Formerly we pur- 
sued the opposite course, and 
by careful nursing and a 
constant recourse to our ex- 
tensive stock of drugs, suc- 
ceeded in killing about two- 
thirds of the animals that 
we bred, and ruining the 
health of a portion of the 
remainder. Since we have 
adopted the “don’t care” 


their not being placed, but because they are not owned by | system all this has changed and we seldom lose a pup from 


men whose principal hobby is to have a trainer and see his 
dog hunted once a year. But they are owned by practical 
hunters, and many by those who have not the means to grati- 
fy themselves in yearly field-trial amusement. Then, again, 
they are owned by men who would attend but their time is 
not their own. If the Gordons, with field form, had the same 
labor expended for them, as dogs of other strains, they, to 
my mind, would do much better nose-work than what we read 
of at many yearly trials. 

Sixthly, he asks, ‘‘ Have the English setters so much im- 

roved, or have the Gordon setters retrogradéd?” The Gordon 
is as good for field-work to-day as he ever was, and is the peer 
of the English in many respects. I believe you can get more 
first-class field-dogs out of a litter of Gordons than you will 
ever get out of Euglish or Irish. 

To queries seven and eight will say, in order to improve the 
Gordon for the bench, have the standard changed for a lighter 
and more racy-looking dog. Fellow-lovers of this dog, it is 
the dog on the bench, with his immense frame, that has made 
him unpopular with many that have purchased them for field- 
work. e have in this country as fine field Gordons as any 
one could wish for, and wherever owned they are very highly 
prized. H. Maco. 


Battimmore, Md. 


TRACY’S SKETCHES.—Mr. J. M. Tracy, the well-known 
artist, has just issued the second pair of the series of hunting 
scenes which he is publishing. One of them, “A Hunting 
Scene in Tennessee,” is a striking picture of the well-known 
Gladstone and Peep o’ Day. The otheris a capital delinea- 
tion of Minnesota chicken hunting, ‘with Dash III. and 
Countess May in the foreground. The pictures heretofore 
published by Mr. Tracy have met with a very cordial recep- 
tion from the sportsmen of the country, who recognize a 
“master hand” in the truthful as well as pleasing portrayal of 
the animals represented. There has been such a call for these 

ictures that Mr. Tracy has found it impossible to supply the 

emand as promptly as he would like. He has now made ar- 
rangements for increasing the production, and will soon be 
able to fill all.orders as soon as received. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS DOG.—A faithful Newfoundland dog 
—_— the night on a pond in Connecticut, recently, guarding 
the coats of a party of ice-cutters. He refused to leave them 
when called away, and inthe morning he was found at his 
post badly frozen. That dog was a noble philanthropist; he 
probably knew that the icemen ‘would seize on the fact of an 
axe or saw he to raise the price of ice in the summer, 
and he averted the calamity.—Christian Union. 


e 


We firmly believe that nature—if untrammeled by 
the use of pernicious drugs—will safely bring through four 
out of five of the puppies left to her care. 


THE BOSTON DOG SHOW. 


HE third bench show of dogs which is to be given by the 
Massachusetts Kennel Club, at Music Hall, May 9, to, 11 
and 12, promises to be a grand one. The classification list is 
now in course of publication, and will be one of the most com- 
plete ever offered. 

The club, after due consideration, have decided to_give 
handsome certificates of award in the following order: First, 
second, third, very highly commended, highly commended, 
and commended, to each of the different classes in their list. 

The judges will be p xmeggrorenys instructed not to give those 
— unless the dogs come up tothe proper standard of 
merit. 

The classes number ninety-six against sixty-three of the 
last show given in Boston. The following other classes will 
be made champion classes: For heavy and light weight 

inters, black spaniels, heavy and light weight champion 

ox-terriers, champion mastiffs, champion St. Bernards, 

champion bulldogs and bull-terriers; also same to pugs, Skyes, 
Yorkshires, and other breeds; a class will be pom for the 
new breed of dogs, the famous berghunds, which have been 
extensively imported into this country by Mr. Lorillard and 
other gentlemen. 

The prize list will soon be ready, and an office opened which 
will be duly announced. 

Mr. Chas. Lincoln has again been appointed Superintendent 
for the show. He reports that a great amount of interest is 
ameesy. being taken in the show from various parts of the 
country. 

8 chal invitations will be sent to England so as to make 4 
truly representative show of all the best dogs in the world. 

The entries will close April 3. 

All communications should be addressed to E. E. Hardy, 
Secretary, P. O. Box 1,793, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK DOG SHOW.—A special prize of a club 
medal will be given for the best greyhound puppy under 
twelve months, also a medal will be given for the best, Chesa- 
pases Bay dog or bitch. This class of dogs,was unfortunately 
left out in soaking out the prize list. Thomas ill, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, will judge the classes for iels in sporting 
division. Please state that the P. O. Box is No. 1,625, where 
all communications should be addressed.—CHas. LINCOLN, 


Supt. 
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LAVERACK PEDIGREES. 


NOTICE in your issue of Feb. 23, a very interesting com- 
munication from ‘‘East” on the pedigrees and colors of 
Laverack setters, and, as he in the commencement of his let- 
ter corrects you in to the color of some of Pride of 
the Border’s get, so now I take the liberty of correcting him 
in regard to the color of Adams’ Rock. After a long line of 
reasoning, “East” says: ““‘We might add a strengthener to this 
side, by bringing another example in the shape of Adams’ 
Rock, a liver and white dog by Bruce out of Daisy. Bruce 
was by Dash II. out of Statler’s old Phoebe, and Daisy was 
full sister to Countess and Victress. Now, where does this 
liver come from, etc?’ I would inform “Bast” that Adams’ 
Rock (now dead) has nothing to do with this Laverack setter 
color question, for in the first place, he was not liver and white 
at all, but lemon and white; and again, he was not a pure 
Laverack. Mr. Laverack has passed that bourn from which 
no man returns, and he cannot speak to defend, and that grand 
old dog, Pride of the Border, which he sent to Mr. Raymond, 
has passed to the happy ares grounds; and now, after all 
these years of slumber, the truth of the one, and the pureness 
of the other, is held up for rivals to pick at. I am rather of 
the opinion that Pride can rest in his grave with peace, and 
trust to his descendants, be they of whatever color they may, 
to fight the battle of his breeding. Mont CLARE. 
CLAREMONT, N. H. 


Owing to the recent controversy in regard to the Laveracsk 
and their colors, permit me to mention, if of any interest to 
you or you readers, that I have a dog, liver and white, which 
color I attribute to the Laverack blood. The dog referred to, 
Dolph by name, is the produce of in-breeding after a direct 
cross, he being bred from brother and sister, (by different 
litters, however,) Fred and Kate, black andtan. They by Dan 
out of Ruby. Dan, by Dandy out of Die; Dandy, by Jobling’s 
Dandy, (Lord Rosslyn blood) out of Langstaff Moll, etc. Die, 
dam of Dan, has clear pedigree back to the Duke of Gordon’s 
Dandy. Dandy and Die were purchased by Dr. J. H. Gautier 
of J. D. Kedward, Esely Court, Michel Church, Esely, Hert- 
ford, England, and were pure Gordon, while the dam of Dolph 
was by Mystery out of Cora, born May 12, 1871, and was bred 
by Mr. Edward Laverack. Cora is own sister to (Q. C.) Mr. 
Garth’s Daisy, and to Percell Llewellin’s Countess and Nellie, 
Cora by Laverack’s Dash, out of Laverack’s Moll III, etc. 
Mystery, bred by Mr. Laverack, by Ls. Jet, out of Duchess 
and so on back to old Moll and Ponto. And to conclude, as 
cannot find any traces of liver and white on the grand sire, 
think grandma is to blame. Percy C. OHL. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW.—Brooklyn, Feb. 27, 1882. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: At the Westminster Kennel Club 
Shows, with but one or two ——, the sporting dogs have 
been divided into two classes. Namely, the aged and puppy 
class. One of the exceptions is the English greyhouud. Being 
desirous of entering some of my puppies in the coming show, 
yet feeling they could not compete with full grown dogs with 
any chance of winning, I addressed Mr. Lincoln, the superin- 
tendent, asking him to present the matter to the club and if 
possible have a puppy class formed. He very kindly wrote 
me on the 23d inst, that he had submitted the subject to the 
managers and they had decided to give a club medal for the 
best English greyhound puppy under twelve months old. He 
further added that “they will have to be entered in the 
regular class for greyhounds, and all pe ae will be afterward 
judged separately. They will also be allowed the privilege of 
competing in the aged class.” At the last show the display of 

eyhounds was exceptionally fine, and now that we are to 

ave a puppy class, I hope that it will be a full one, and thus 
bring into sharper competition these dogs which, beside their 
great beauty, afford their possessor the double pleasure of com- 
panionship and usefulness. The recent sales at Aldrich’s show 
in what high esteem and value these fleet and graceful dogs are 
held by our British cousins, and I look forward to the time not 
far distant when we will have our own Eastern Coursing Club, 
and the greyhound will become as familiar to our eyes as he 
is now strange.—H. W. HUNTINGTON. 


DOGS POISONED.—Willow Lake Kennel, Plainfield, Feb. 
22.—Editor Forest and Stream: I penned you last week with 
sorrow, the death of my stud dog Lord Percy; and now I 
must add among the gone but not forgotten, the black and | 
tan Gordon, Tom, whose death will be read with sorrow by 
the many who have enjoyed his company, and also the prom- 
ising young dog Guy, the property of Mr. James R. Brady, is 
a‘loss never to be replaced. e sudden death of Lord 
Percy, and his action as described to me, caused me to report 
that it was pneumonia that killed him. A post mortem on the 
last two shows poison to have been the cause, and as Lord 
Percy’s actions were the same, itis safe to assume it was 
| ay that killed him. Sir Lancelot and several other noted 

ogs have also been ill, but are recovering. But I hope the 
three which have fallen victims to this scoundrel’s work may 
satisfy his desire, for if the intention was to injure me he has 
certainly accomplished the purpose, or if done for the purpose 
of robbing, I think the perpertrator deserves reward, and trust 
it will be my lot to serve it to him. “I know I could gra- 
ciously.”—PrERcy C. OHL. 


COCKER IMPORTATION.—We noticed some time since 
the poet importation of two of Mr. Arthur H. Easten’s 
black spaniels, Beau and Blackie. Both of these dogs have 
been great winners on the bench in England. They were 
shipped from the Beverly Kennels, England, Nov. 14, and 
reached the Riverside Kennels, at Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, Dec. 16, 1881, in good condition. Beau and Blackie are 
evenly matched, are jet black in color, with but little white 
on the chest; have flat glossy coats with excellent feather, 
and are made after the latest fashion, with short, sturdy legs 
and long, well-shaped bodies. They give indications of ver 
high breeding. Beau is the sire of Beverly Bess, for whic 
Mr. Easten refused £70 ($350) at the last Manchester show. 
Beau is also winner of twenty-two prizes and cups, and has 
sired a number of prize winners on the English show bench. 
Blackie is alsoa noted prize winner, having taken first at 
Manchester, Eng., just previous to importation, winning 
twenty-one prizes and cups in all. 


PRIORITY OF CLAIM TO NAME.—Feb. 20.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I see by the Forest aND STREAM, that Mr. Smith, 
of St. Louis, wishes me to —— the name of my puppy 
Brian Borou. AmI under any obligation to do so. P have 
special reasons for not wishing to.—JoHNn GooLp. [We fail to 
see any good reason —— any one claiming any name 
for his dog he may choose. In case two or more gentlemen 
should chance to select the same name for animals of the same 
breed, it seems to us that they have g perfect right to do so, 
and no confusion can possibly arise if the owners will in such 
case —— their own names to those of their dogs, thus Mr: 
Smith’s dog should be known as Smith’s Brian Borou, and Mr. 
Goold’s dog as Goold’s Brian Boran, by pursuing this course it 
wee} be impossible that any mistakes of identity could tran- 


THE POINTERS BOW AND JAUNTY.—Mr. Edward 
Odell, of New Orleans, La., writes us that he has purchased 
of the St. Louis Kennel Club the celebrated pointer, champion 
Bow and the bitch Jaunty, the latter in whelp to Faust. We 


co! tulate Mr. Odell upon the acquisition of so good a pair 
of on. We understand that Bow will not be withdrawn 


‘FOREST AND STREAM. 





COCKER SPANIEL PRODUCE STAKES.—The Hornell 
Spaniel Club enters the cocker iel Lady Bath, in whelp to 
Bob ITI. in the Cocker Spaniel Produce Stakes. Any person 
having cockers who has not received a copy of the conditions 
of the stake, will oblige by sending stamped envelope, and 
copies of the circular will be furnished at once. JAMES 
“— Secretary, A. C. S. C., 453 W. Forty-third street, 


PEDIGREES.—We have received a large number of pedi- 
grees in response to our request for them, and tender our 
thanks to the senders. Wefind them very useful for reference 
as often they contain information that cannot be found else- 
where, and we trust that our readers will continue their 
favors and send us copies of the pedigree of all of their dogs. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


We wish to impress upon the minds of those who send us items for 
our Kennel Notes, that to avoid mistakes all names should be written 
in PRINT LETTERS, as we find it very easy to make mistakes where this 
is not done. We also would like to be informed whether the animal 
is male or female, and to know the date of birth and the breed to 
which it belongs, whether pointer, setter or other. A careful stud 
of the notes in this number of the paper will show just what is wanted. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Negress II. By Mr. J. T. Kirk, Toronto, Canada, for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Sept. 1, 1881, by Kaffir, E. K. C. 8. B. No. 10,451, 
out of Negress, E. K. C.S. B. No. 8,373. 

Boxer I. Fish, Florette and Florella. By Mr. Colin Cameron. 
Brickerville, Pa., for beagle dog and three beagle bitches, whelped 
Nov. 3, 1881 (Boxer—Lady). 

Bergold’s Lady. By Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., for lemon 
and white beagle bitch, whelped Oct. 26, 1881 (Vidocq—Finesse). 

Erie Chief. By Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., for beagle 
dog, whelped Nov. 5, 1881 (Rally—Bessie). 

Oly and Cristal. By Mr. Colin Cameran, Brickerville, Pa., for beagle 
bitches, whelped July 23, 1881 (Victor—Music). 

Trish Don. By Mr. H. A. Clock, Geneva, Ia., for red Irish setter dog 
puppy by Red Cloud out of Jule. 

olly. By Mr. H. A. Clock, Geneva, Ia., for red Irish setter 
bitch puppy by Red Cloud out of Jule. 

Barney. By Mr. A. T. Bond, Medford, Mass., for red Irish setter 
dog, whelped Sept. 26, 1881, by Copeland’s Shot (Dash—Dr. Green- 
ough’s bitch) out of imported Rock (Bob—Fairy). 

Scout, Norse and Lucia. By Mr. D. 8. Gregory, New York, for liver 
and white pointers—two dogs and bitch—whelped Dec. 17, 1881, by 
Croxteth out of owner’s Belle (Sensation—White’s Grace). 

Forest and Rill. By Mr. G. A. Colman, Charlestown, Mass., for 
Gordon setters, dog and bitch, whelped Jan. 6, by Bailey’s Tom (Dash 
—Fly) out of owner’s Flora (Tom—Chloe). 

May Star, May Day, May Bee, May Morn, May Flower and May 
Rose. By Mr. J. J. Snellenburg, New Brighton, Pa., for black and 
white and black, white and tan English setters—three dogs and three 
bitches—whelped Feb. 19, by Count Noble out of owner’s May Laver- 
ack (Thunder—Spot). 

Roger. 
tan English setter dog, whelped Oct. 31, 1881, by William (Strong’s 
Rock—Davis’ Dan) out of Ruby (Blue Blood—Bess). 

BRED. 

Toronto Jet—Toronto Beau. Mr. J. T. Kirk’s (Toronto, Can.) black 

cocker spaniel bitch Toronto Jet (Nigger—Belle) to owner’s Toronto 


Beau (Kaffir—Squaw). 
Princess—Ben. Mr. George G. 





Barker’s (Boston, Mass.) black 

en (Howe’s Rex—champion Fan), Feb. 8. 

Buck, Jr.—Joe, Jr. Mr. G. W. Campbell’s Carter’s Creek, Tenn.) 
setter bitch Buck, Jr., to Joe, Jr., Feb. 22. 

Pet—Will. Mr. E. F. Mercilliott’s (New York) native English setter 
bitch Pet to owner’s Will, Feb. 25. 

Little Pet—Rex. Mr. E. F. Mercilliott’s (New York) imported pug 
bitch Little Pet to owner’s imported Rex, Feb. 19. 

Hare Belle—Ringwood. Mr. F. D. Hallett’s (Winsted, Conn.) beagle 
bitch Hare Belle (Flute—Cossette) to Mr. N. Elmore’s imported Ring- 
wood (Ranter—Beauty), Feb. 24. 

WHELPS. 


Fannie. Major D. T. Bunker’s (Aubundale, Mass.) liver and white 
pointer bitch Fannie (Fosco—Kit) whelped Feb. 16, eleven—four dogs 
and seven bitches] by Dash (Borland’s Bob—Lady.) 

Gipsey. Mr. George F. Gildersleve’s black and tan setter bitch Gip- 
sey (Orgill’s Rip—Aten’s Nellie Horton) whelped Feb. 20, six—three 
dogs and three bitches—by Dr. H. F. Aten’s Glen (Colburn’s Dash— 
Mullins’ Belle). 

Buck IIT, Mr. G. Campbell's (Carter’s Creek, Tenn.) setter bitch 
_ Il. helped Feb. 17, five—two dogs and three bitches—by Joe, 

K 

Lioness. Mr. W. H. Lee’s (Boston, Mass.) importad mastiff bitch 

whelped Feb. 24, twelve—ten dogs and two bitches—by owner's Turk. 


bitches—by Mr, James Bamfield’s (Clifton, Can.) Snip. 

Gay. Mr. W. N. Callender’s (Albany, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch 
Gay (Elcho—Firefly) whelped Feb. 24, nine—six dogs and three bitches 
—by owner's champion Rory O’ More. 

SALES. 

Erie Chief. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Nov. 5, 1881 
(Rally—Bessie), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. John 
G. Ford, New York. 

Driver and Boxer. Black, white and tan and lemon and white 
beagle dogs (Jack—Venus) by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to 
Mr. Edward Thayer, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Oly and Cristal. Black, white and tan beagle bitches, whelped July 
8, 1881 (Victor—Music), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. 
Edward Thayer, Puwtacies, R. I. 

Box. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped May 8, 1881 (Trailer 


Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Carrington & Co., New York. 
Boxer IT. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped Nov. 3, 1881 


Bergold, Canal Fulton, O. 

Bergold’s Lady. Lemon and white beagle bitch, whelped Oct. 26, 
1881 (Vidocq—Finesse) by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. 
J. M. Bergold, Canal Fulton, O. 

Florette. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped Nov. 3, 1881 
(Boxer—Lady) 7 Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. B. F. 
Dexter, Marion, Mass. 

Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped Nov. 3, 1881 
to Mr. Mal- 


Florella. 
(Boxer—Lady), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., 
colm Cameron, Canton, Miss. 

Harry. Lemon and white beagle dog, whelped Sept. 13, 1881 (Ram- 
bler—Cloud’s Lillie), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. 
Henry Stuttle, Batavia, Ill. 

Blanche. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped Nov. 5, 1881 
(Rally—Bessie), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. Henry 
Stuttle, Batavia, Ill. 

Walter. White and tan flecked beagle dog, whelped Sept. 13 (Ram- 


Arthur Chapman, Doylestown, Pa. 

Ruth. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped Nov. 5, 1881 
Se by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. Chas, 

; is. 

Reno Ill. Black pointer bitch, by Mr. E. F. Mercilliott, New York, 
to Mr. E. A. Spooner of same place. 

Paris—Fairy whelp. 
months old, by Paris (Leicester—Dart) out of Fairy, own sister to Mr. 
J. O. Donner’s Bessie (Ranger—Belle), by Mr. O. W. Donner, Halifax, 
N. 8., to Mr. Louis C. Clark, New York. 

Bow. Liver and white ticked 
Luna), by the St. Louis Kennel Club to Mr. 
leans, La. 

Jaunty. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped 1877 (Marquis— 
Jeanie), by the St. Louis Kennel Club to Mr. Edward Odell, New Or- 
eans, La. 

Belle. Lemon and white pointer bitch (Frank—Nell) by the Cones- 
tome, Kennel Club, Lancaster, Pa., to Dr. J. Merrill, Poughkeepsie, 


ward Odell, New Or- 


Forest Queen. Lemon and white English setter bitch puppy (Rough 
—Lady Beaconsfield) by Mr. Calvin C. Reiff, Souderton, Pa., to Mr. 5: 


8 ng, London, Ont. 
* Lady Beaconsfield. lish setter bitch (Leicester—C 
Mr. Calvin C. Reiff, Souderton, Pa.,to Mr. D Skirving, London, Ont. 
Bettie Black. Cocker bitch Puppy 
— Power, Cortland, N. Y.,.to Mr. T. D. Greenway, Syracuse, 


Romaine. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped June 13, 1881 (champion | 
Elcho—Rose), by Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H.,to Mr. G. T. 





from the stud and the breeders of the Southwest will un- 
doubtedly eagerly embrace the opportunity to secure his 





Weak IL. White, black and tan le di Dolly) by Mr. J 
. y an ie | y, «ae 
w. Dodge, Detroit, Mich, to Mr, F, D, Halistt, Winsted, Gono. 


By Mr. J. A. Smith, Winsted, Conn., for black, white and | 


ointer bitch Princess (Ranger—champion Fan) to the black pointer | 


Ruby. Mr. J. H. Phelan’s (Jersey City, N. J.) pointer bitch Ruby | 
(Woodruff’s Dick—Faun) whelped Feb. 24, seven—five dogs and two | 


—Lizzie), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to L. Vaughn & Co., | 


Bid. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped May 8, 1881, by | 


(Boxer—Lady), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa.,to Mr. J. M. | 


bler—Cloud’s Lillie), by Mr. Colin Cameron, Brickerville, Pa., to Mr. | 


Black and white English setter dog, five | 


inter stg wees 1874 (Bang | atel 


a 
| co catch them while there durin 


ildair—Mignon)-by Mr. | no exclusive privilege. Lake is 
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egress II. Black cock aaa. oh Iped Sept. 1, 1881 (Kaffi 
Ne i cocker , whe pt. 1, affir 
—N ), by Mr. J. J. Kirk, Toronto, Canada, from the kennel of T. 
Jaco! — Wolfborough House, Newton Abbott, Devonshire, Eng. 
She arrived in New York Feb. 16 by the Anchovia. 
PRESENTATIONS. 

Paris—Fairy wae Black and white English setters, dog and 

bitch, five months old, by Paris (Leceister—Dart) out of Fairy (Ranger 


—Belle), by Mr. O. W. Donner, Halifax, N. S.,to Mr. J. O. Donner, 
New York. 
Norse. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped Dec. 17, 1881 (Crox- 


teth—Gregory’s Belle), by r. D. S. Gregory, New York, to Mr. D. 8. 
Elliot, New Brighton, 8. 1. 
DEATHS. 


Bob II. Mr. C. H. Goodman’s (Springfield, Mass.) liver and white 
pointer dog, whelped July 14, 1881 (Dr. Lyman's Bob—2Zip), from dis- 
temper. 

Bastar, Mr. Louis, C. Clark’s (New York) liver and white pointer 
(Rock—Kate), from distemper. 

NAME CHANGED. 

Comet to Elcho VI. Mr. A. Blair Kelsey, Belvidere, N. J., wishes to 
change the name of his Irish setter dog Comet (Elcho—Noreen) to 
Elcho VI. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
D. W. H., Philadelphia. We hacaeciaiel of the firm. 


J. A. G. Haverhill, Mass.—The gun has a good reputation. 
W. L. B., Saugatuck.—Write to H. C. Ryall, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





F. B. G.—We have been unable to find the articles to which you 
refer. 

A. D. E.—Watch our game columns for reports from the ducking 
ground: 


s. 

A. G. S., Ashtabula, O.—Write to Edwin S. Harris, No. 177 Broadway, 
New York. 

R. G. L.—You will find in Colorado deer, elk, antelope, wild fowl, 
ete., but gs cannot expect to find its game close at hand. 

L. W. H., Brooklyn, New York.—You will find much historical mat 
ter about early guns and gunmakers in Greener’s new book. 

J. H. W.—1. The name is probably simply a trade-mark. We know 
of no such gunmaker. 2. Red Irish setter puppy will cost from $10 to 

25, 


E. B. H., Henderson, N. Y.—My young foxhound is very wormy, 
but appears to feel well as is in good order. Ans. Feed plenty of thiek 
sour milk. 

SuBSCRIBER.—1. A letter addressed to the author of the article will 
be forwarded by us. 2. The county seat of Crawford county, Mo., is 
Steeleville; of Washington county, Potosi. 

I. R. 8., Colliersville, Tenn.—Would advise you to correspond with 
some of the gun dealers whose addresses you will find in this paper. 
A gun with single set of barrels will be all sufficient for your use. 

Roya Sport, Augusta, Me.—1. I have claimed a name for my dog, 
and it has been published in the Forest AND STREAM. Will it be regis- 
tered in the stud book? 2. If not, how can I get it registered? Ans. 
1. No. 2. See advertisement of stud book. 

E. R. V., Skillman.—1, To have your gun re-blued, send it toa prac- 
tical ——-. Several first-class firms advertise in our columns to 
do all kinds of gun repairing. 2. We donot know what is the best 
point for you to open a sporting goods store in Virginia. 

L. K., Mayfield.—1. Where, and at what price, can I buy the best 
field glass? 2. How can I distinguish the prime article from spurious 
imitations? Ans. 1. Write tojany one of the large dealers in sportsmen’s 
goods. 2. By dealing with responsible parties, and by looking through 
the glasses. 

W. W.—In what localities along the coast of Oregon and southern 
California will I find the most wild fowl, including all kinds of game 
birds? On the coast of which of the two States are the birds the most 
numerous? Ans. The southern coast of California, about Ventura and 
Santa Barbara. 

ConsTanT READER, Clayton.—Can you inform me if the beagle is a 
good stayer after a fox when running alone? Ans. We have never 
seen them follow except in company, but presume fhey would stay. 
Perhaps some of our readers who have had experience will give us the 
facts in the case. 

J. H., North Platte, Neb.—Where would I be most likely to get some 
scaleless German carp, either large or small; I wish to stock two 
lakes. Ans. Write to your Fish Commissioners, W. L. May, Fremont; 
R. R. Livingston, Plattsmouth; B. B. Kennedy, Omaha. Or to Prof. 
S. F. Baird, a a BD. C. 

I. L. W., North Manchester, Vt.—1. We can supply back numbers, 
price ten cents each. 2. The Forest anD STREAM may be bound in 
volumes, two each year, or by years. The latter, however, makes a 
bulky volume; cost of binding, $1.50 per volume. 3. We presume that 
you may get the trap of some of the dealers in sportsmen’s goods. 

J. E. W., New York.—Is it necessary that I should know the pedigree 
of my dog in order to have him admitted to the New York dog show? 
| 2. My dog has a ravenous appetite and is too fat; how shall I feed? 3. 
| Give me a good description of an Italian greyhound. Ans. 1. No. % 
Feed light, with vegetable food mostly, and give plenty of exercise. 
3. An English greyhound in minature, of about eight pounds weight. 
Good for a pet on Y 

J. H. W., Russell, Kansas.—My friend and I propose to measure the 
| distance between this place and Boston, on horseback, leaving here 
| about the first of April. Could you give us any information relative 
to the expense and time required for such trip, and the number of 
miles per day, which we could probably make with comfort to our- 
| selves and ponies? Ans. You can travel between twenty and thirty 
| miles per day with comfort. Select your horses with reference to 

their training as saddie horses. 

G. F. P., Providence, R. I.—1. For Maine summer excursion try Tim 
| Pond, or the Seven Ponds. See particulars of these resorts, in back 
| numbers. You will find either one of these places vomfortable for 
| your lame friend. 2. Maine game and fish open season are as follows: 
| Salmon, April 1 to July 15; trout, togue and land-looked salmon, May 
| 1 to Oct. 1; black bass, Oswego bass and white perch, July 1 to April 
| 1; moose, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; caribou and deer, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; ruffed 
| grouse and woodcock, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1; quail, no open season; ducks, 
Sept. 1 to May 1; plover, Aug. 1 to = 1. 

G. H. E.—1. To decide a dispute, will you inform me if champion 
Sensation was ever exhibited in England under the name of Don? 2. 
What is his E. K. C. 8. B. number? 3. Can you tell me anything that 
will cure my cocker spaniel of a very bad cough? Otherwise she 
seems very well; her nose is damp, eyes look well and she is very 
| lively. 4. When will the second volume of the A. K. C. 8. Book be 

out? Ans. 1. Yes. 2. We believe that he is not registered. 3. Take 
| of Barbadoes tar half a drachm; powdered squills one drachm; ex- 
| tract of belladona half a scruple; liquorice powder sufficient to make 
| into pills; make into twenty pills, and give three or four daily. 4. We 
| cannot tell. 
| CHarr.—Are the McCloud River trout, the rainbow trout and the 
| California mountain brook trout one and the same fish? The New 
| York salmon hatchery on the McCloud river was destroyed last spring 
| by freshets. Have the buildings been rebuilt, and are they in opera- 
tion again at present? Will the U. 8. Commissioner distribute the eggs 
of the McCloud River trout from U. 8S. hatching station on the McCloud 
River to applicants from the states this spring? Ans. They are one 
and the same fish, called different names by different persons. Rain- 
| bow trout is the most descriptive name, and we prefer it. The build- 
| ings have been repaired and, no doubt, Prof. Baird will have eggs for 
distribution this spring. Make application now. 
H. J. R,, St. Johns.—1, I_ have a Sha military rifle (.45-cal.), and 
| the bullet has a flat head. If I got a bullet mold to run round-headed 
| bullets, would I make better shooting? I fire from 200 to 600 yards. 
| 2. I have two bullet molds; one of them seems to run a smaller bullet 
than the other. A bullet from the smaller mold, when naked, will 
run down the barrel of the rifle with ease, but the larger one, you can 
push it down with your finger. Which is the best bullet? 3. If I get 
my rifle re-chambered to take a larger shell will it make any difference 
| in the shooting? 4. Would a 500-grain bullet make better shooting at 
| 600 yards than 420? Ans. 1. It would make very little, if any, differ- 
| ence; at the longest ranges both forms of bullets are used. A moder- 
flat-headed bullet secures steadier shooting. 2. It would depend 
on the composition of the bullet and the charge of pene: If the 
bullet is too hard, it will not ‘“‘upset’’ and take the rifling; if too soft, 
it will lead the barrel. 3. No. 4. If the charge of powder be propor- 
| tioned to it, yes. 

Bass. n.—-My friends own, around the shores of a lovely lake 

in New Hampshire, one-half of its border. In the lake have been trout, 
nd probably there are some there now; but we never see them or 
the summer. We want to plant 
black bass in the lake; would these clear out the trout? The lake is fed 
by springs and has rocky and sandy shores, and in the middle of 
lake mud and worms, as I have found out by dredging. What 





hina) by | kind of bass is best suited for this place? Have we the right to 


plant bass here without — of the town? we ask 

about one mile across, and will aver- 
age say ao in depth. Ans. The bass would probably kill out 
the trout. ie best species for this lake would be the small mouth. 
We do not know of any New Hampshire law that would prevent your 
Cer lake if your friends own it and agree to it, but it would 
be best to consult the Fish Commissioners of the State. They are: A. 
hia Powers, Plymouth; Luther Hayes, Milton; Dr. Edward Spaulding, 
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Pachting and Canoeing, 

THE YAWL IN AMERICA. | 
[CONTINUED. | : 

: | 

j 


ERHAPS the readiest explanation of what the yawl rig really is 
can be given by referring the reader to the accompanying cuts. | 
In point of principle, the special features consist of a mainsail, which | 
is really the main sail, and inboard entirely at that; a small sail of 
some sort rigged over the stern, its mast stepping anywheres from 
radderhead aft, and headsail such as may be preferred. The principle 
of the rig, and, of course, its efficacy and advantages, vanish as soon 
as the after sail is made so small that the vessel cannot be thoroughly 
well worked with the mainsail taken off, for then the yawl simply | 
merges into the sloop or cutter, with arag or handherchief flung to the 
breez2 over the counter, and all recommendations of the rig have no 
longer any force, To obtain the benefits of the yawl, the after sail | 
must always he given area enough to work ship to windward properly 
With the assistance of the jibs; otherwise the gg prove but a | 
treacherous sham, likely to get the skipper into trouble. 

In Great Britain the custom of allowing yawls one-fifth of their ton- | 
nage free of tax in racing has lead to the introduction of a sail plan 
which, while technically a yawl, and the recipient of the one-fifth de- | 
duction, is, in point of fact, little else but a cutter. For racing, the few | 
square feet sacrificed in the mainsail have been found an advantageous | 
exchange for the gratuity of one-fifth tonnage, and hence these pseudo 
yawls flourish to a great extent among foreign racing men. Little can 
be said in their favor, for their mizzen is toosmall to gain them the sym- 
pathies of the cruiser, and their mainsail is docked too much to suit the 
tancy of those who wish a full-fledged cutter, and nothing short of | 
one. With sail plans of this sort we have now nothing to do, and our | 
attention is to be deemed fastened upon the bona fide yaw] only. | 

Practical yachtsmen do not need to be told that the sloop is an ex- 
eeedingly clumsy and unhandy rig, and that for safe, comfortable and | 
easy work, especially if shorthanded, she is the least to be recom- | 
mended of al! styies in vogue. In ‘our waters,’ where sharp squalls 
are frequent, the sloop is actualiy dangerous; and so little confidence | 
is shown in the rig that a threatening cloud either brings all the can- | 
vas down by the run, permitting the yacht to drift helplessly about, 
or she scuds under jib for shelter. The idea of reefing a mainsail in | 
time to meet a sudden emergency, especially at night or in narrow | 
waters, is so impractical that it will hardly be cited by any one asa | 
way out of the difficulty. Again, there are opportunities enough when 
the whole sail is not at all to be desired. The sloop, to shift her berth, 
to undertake a short run or to stand off and on while awaiting day- 
i€ht, or on the lookout for a pilot, or fishing off some reef, offers no 
facilities for the saving of time and labor. It is whole mainsail or 
nothing, and every time you trip your hook the tedious job of hoisting 
the big sail stares one in the race, and ‘‘swigging off’’ follows in the 
wake. You run in for an hour and the breeze is a bit stiff, down 
comes the sail and all hands turn to, stow and stop, only to cast adrift 
again and wonder what makes the task of getting underway more 
than once a day so very tedious and so slow. Few yachts, indeed, are 
fully manned, and even in such as are big sails mean great expense in 
the keep. We take it for granted that any arrangement affording a 
material saving in time and trouble, without serious loss in other 
respects, will commend itself to sensible men, and for that reason the 
novelty of the yawl to American eyes needs no extended apologies, 
We are a practical nation, and very fond of considering ourselves 
such; and if trial develops what we claim for the yawl, we see no rea- | 
son why its popularity may not be counted upon for the future justas | 
soon as once fully understood. We will lay before the reader ample 
facts and testimony of a home source, so that our choice of this rig 
for the cruiser will not be laid simply to imputed prejudices of Forest 
AND STREAM. 

Concerning safety and efficiency the yawl possesses much in its 
favor. Upon the appearance of a squall the main sheet may be let go 
by the run, and with jibs and mizzen‘ the yacht can be kept right on 
her course, to all intents and purposes close reefed for the moment. 
You need have no anxiety as to how you are going to luff out of the 
mess with a weather shore, a mark, a tow or unknown bottom close 
aboard. Nor is there loss of time and _ water in drifting or squaring 
away as compelled to do in the sloop. You quietly keep about your 
business as though nothing had happened and gather in again when 
the danger has passed. Or should a storm be breeding, there need be 
no alarm nor scratching of head as to what is to be done should it 
break before moorings are reached. When the gale sweeps down up- 
on the ship, luff her sharp, let go main halliards and down comes the 
biggest sail on the run, up helm, away on your course, and furl at 
convenience. In place ot driving into unknown channels at full speed, 
go through the same process and work up at a slower rate with your 
boat under better control. In boxing and backing through a fleet at 
anchor, jib and mizzen is enough to take you out into clear water 
where more sail can be made when the anchor has been secured 
chain washed and payed down below, the mizzen serving as most 
effective affair in aiding the steering, checking headway on asudden by 
smartly trimming aback and always ready to come down in an instant 
should some other fellow’s head booms threaten close quarters in 
shaving under your stern. Reefing becomes a pleasant occupation. 
The mainsail is lowered, and while the yacht is logging at he p rate 





| 
on her course, haul out the cringle at your ease, tie away at the points | 
and make a snug job of it too, for there is no hurry to get o ain as 
with the sloop, and no laying out on a jumping boom pass the ear- 
ing. How many do not recollect hauling down one line of points in a 
sloop and the work hardly accomplished, but another row was needed 
entailing a second edition of risk and labor, and a commensurate loss 
all around, There is no such thing in the yawl. Settle away and wait 
till you can feel the strength of the wind and then eed accord: 
ingly, for you are always on your proper course. There is no h 
boom to take charge of the deck in bad weather, no Jong boom end ta 
dip in the sea and trip when running before it; while wing-an Wig, 
the mizzen steadies the boat and wild yawing is checkmated, To steer 
a sloop off the wind is little else than gymnastics, but to steer a yawl 
going large is childsplay in comparison. 
With a judicious stepping of spars or division of headsail the ad- 
vantages do not even stop here. If a single jib is preferred, the mast 
may be shipped further in the bows, giving a smaller jib to work 
without undue length of main boom, and if well balanced, the mianen 
can be left in the gaskets and a passage made under the two sails 
remaining, equivalent to a single reef. In small yachts the jib ma 
be stowed in addition, and a catboat with snug canyas is the resul: 
at a saving in time and work in getting under way. Often enough 
does it happen thata Corinthian wil! find himself’ alone and bound | 
for some place to pick up a friend, The weather is dirty or the fair | 
way crowded, or time upon his hands, so he hoists his mainsaj} only, | 
and has no flying sheets to attend, but goes in comfort at his own | 
choice of pace, or his crew and cook all in one is ordered dawn. below | 
to fire up the galley and have things in shape for a meal at an ap- 
»0inted hour, so the owner takes his ease at the helm with the boat 
olt upright, but making fair way till the inner man has been ap; 
when the jib and mizzen are again run up to insure a higher rate. 
For yachts of larger sige double headsail is to be preferred. The 
mast isthen brought further aft. the mainsail correspondingly de- 
ereased, and with that and the outer jib the ship can be gent through 
in comfort and very good balance at short order, whereas the sloop 
would tie down a reef in the mainsail, and carry lee helm all‘out of 
sorts till the jib has been likewise reduced, after toil and a duckin 
by clumsily bundling up the foot into an uncouth sausage-like a 
at the foot called a reef, and will not trim flat, or worse yet, until the 
jib has been “bohbed" by showing only the head at bowsprit end, | 
the bent of the sail being stopped down to the bowsprit from stem to 
half way out, the helmsman losing the use of the sheets, his boat not 
to be trusted in stays, and the bag far outboard lifting tons of water | 
in a sea, straining ship and gear, and stopping headway in a most dis- | 
gusting fashion. Many more very palpable advantages of the yaw! 
might here be cited, but the reader may be left to supply what we 
have omitted, our object has been to lead thought in this direction. 
That actual experience beara us out in all we have said, will be 
learned from the following extract from a letter written to Forest 
AND STREAM some years ago by Mr. Yale, Secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Y. C. His long experience serves to render.him an authority 
worth quoting: 
With jib and driver alone your boat is under command, there’ being 
sufficient area of canvas to form working sails. This, of course, is as 
handy as possible in getting under way or coming to, as will be a 
parent to every yachtsman, the bulk of canvas off the boat. ds 
we all very well know, one never reefs until the last moment, and is 
apt to hold on to it too long on account of the bother. Nobody ever 
reefs a sloop ‘f he can help it, of course, and the longer the boat the 
bigger the job, In case we settle away to reef the mainsail in the 
yawl, we keep right on our course with driver and jib, and all the 
work on the mainsail is done inboard. Practically, however, we reef 
bei Reagent fet; lowering the mainsail, we can run along easily. In 
reefing, however, any one will recognize what difference there would 
be passing an earing inboard or out d in a lumpy sea and fresh 
breeze. At no time do we lose control of our vena as in by 
under a jib in reefing a sloop. It is very convenient to coax a t 
through a squall with driver and jib by flowing the main sheet and 
getting the bulk of the canvas off her by itshake. Witha 
squall abeam, for instance, flow your eet, but keep on your 
course under short sail, the wind ng harml between your 
masts. If the wind comes too heay are # ‘ ur on 
to the lines and keep on under driver a i Ke : 
and waiting for it to pass. Or, if you choose, at any time you ean THE CLAPHAM YAWL, 
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take in your driver alone and sail under mainsail and jib, which would 

ut vou ts shape like a reefed sloop. Your sails must be properly 
Balanced to enable you to do all this. Your yacht will then work we! 

r of these circumstances. 38 

we Geer acts as a very efficient lever, being so far outboard, and 
as it is’entirely under control, can be used to great advantage in 
doing short work, as among wharves or vessels. A very slight pull 
on your driver to winward will swing you wonderfully quick, which 
will come in very handy in cruising about in a light breeze, or if you 
happen to get a stern-board on. If you wish to back out of a slip— 


which it is often convenient for you to do—by bringing your driver | 


square across and throwing your helm over, if you are used to your 
boat, you can do it in a manner to surprise any lookers-on. | 

The driver is very handy in other ways as well. If you wish to stop 
and wait in a moderate breeze without lowering your sails you can 
come up on your jib and main sheets, haul your driver flat aft and 
let her sweat. 
to let her head sails fill, the driver being so much outboard aft throw- 
ing her head up the instant it begins to pay off. At the same time 
there is not much sail for the wind to take effect on. If alone, you 
can take your skiff or small boat and go and get a lost hat, boathook 


or an oar, or pick up a duck; you may shoot without thinking of | 


lowering your sails or your boat coming to grief during your tempo- 
rary absence. C ) 
turn square in your wake, haul your driver quickly to windward to 
swing her head and deaden away, flow your mainsheet, check on your 
jib as soon as she pays, ease off your driver, and your jib will turn 
her almost in her track before she gathers much way. emember, I 
am speaking of a small yacht, one that a man can handle by himself. 
In running in a seaway with wind on quarter or dead aft, you have 
no long boom to dip in at every roll, and make you think everything 
is coming out of her, as you sometimes have onasloop. You can 


swing out like a schooner if you choose, and need never fear jibing. | 


If your sails come over they will come over in two pieces, your driver 
(the lighter) first, and then the mainsail, seldom both at once. 
a pleasure to run under mainsail alone before a strong breeze as the 
sail is in the body of the boat, rendering the steering easy. One not 
used to the rig will be surprised at the driver, as Iam at mine some- 
times, though I have used it solong. There the little beggar hangs 


behind you and out of sight, working like a Trojan and requiring no | 


eare. You don’t see it unless you look over your shoulder, but it 
keeps pulling away all the time. 

All of our yawls are sharp with the helm. The sails are so evenly 
balanced and so long on the foot and low down that you don’t have a 
great press of after sail. The bulk of it is in the centre of your boat. 


You never have to work yourself black and blue over a tiller to keep | 


her off in a fresh breeze. A yaw! will steer just as easy with wind on 
the quarter as abeam, which a sloop will not. 
helm to a certain extent with your driver sheet, the slightest little 
alteration affecting the steering. In this way you do not have to 
carry your rudder broad across your stern in a quartering breeze. 
The yawl Sappho, 49ft. long, recently broke her rudder on a shell 
bank in the southern part of the bay, and her owner beat her up 
some seventeen miles by carefully tending driver and jib sheets with- 
out the use of arudder. When squaring away for Oakland Creek, 
however, he lowered his driver and steered with two sweeps. 

To sum up, I do not believe that any rig yet devised is ahead of a 
yawl forsmall yachts which the owner handles and takes care of 
himself. 
out having the greatest bulk of his sail in one piece. 
your sail divided into three pieces, as on a schooner, without having 
any mast in your cabin to be in the way or strain it. All three sails 
can be handled by one man. You can get under way and come to 
without assistance as I very frequently do. In fine, the rig for handi- 
ness cannot be beaten. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


YACHTING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
In some respects, at loast, we are setting an example here in San 


Francisco, which might well be followed by your oider clubs in the | 


East. We metseveral times during the winter months to listen to 
lectures delivered by members who are proficient in technical 
branches. Thus at our last monthly meeting, Mr. Letts Oliver treated 
a large audience composed of the club members and others interested, 


to a dissertation upon the stability of yachts, their ballasting and sea- | 


going qualities, founding his discourse upon a paper read by Mr. 
Dixton Kemp before the London Institution of Naval Architects. The 


lecture was illustrated with large colored sketches and put before the | 


listeners in a very acceptable manner; as Mr. Oliver is by profession 
an engineer, and being also a scientific yachtsman, the subject was 
treated by him in a thorough manner. As you may suppose, a great 
deal of discussion arose in consequence. Mr. Oliver held with Mr. 
Kemp that lead and a low position for the same, with great depth and 
easy form of hull was productive of the best seagoing qualities. In 
fact, he agreed altogether with the principles set forth from time to 
time in Forest AND StreEAM. Now you know we have here many 
professional men, ship builders, sea captains and others, whom you 
would no doubt class with the ‘told school.’* They undertook to trav- 
erse the lecturer's opinions, thereby creating a discussion which, if 
not perfectly conclusive one way or the other, served to bring out 
many points of value in practical application. We have here believ- 
ers in the deep type, but the old school of beam and flat bottom, is of 
course the strongest innumbers, and owing to the special conditions 
of strong gales, shoals, and comparatively smooth water in which our 
yachting is done, the old school has an advantage in referring to ex- 
isting customs and practices, which are all on their side. If we had 
more outside cruising to do, and made regular sea voyages as the 
English, or as you are learning to do on the Atlantic coast, those in 
favor of deep yachts would have a much stronger case. At all events 
the lecture was ‘“‘educational’’ in its tendencies. Our estimable and 
hard-working secretary, Mr. C. G. Yale, is to lecture next on Sharpies. 
As we have nota single one on this side, he will likely have things all his 
own way, though I confess to very serious doubts about boats which 
are both narrow and shoal in our strong winds. The lines of a 60ft. 
sharpie were sent here by Mr. Clapham, of Roslyn, L. L., but so far 
are not likely to be built from, the originators of the project having 
backed out. Under our length rule the sharpie or any boat like her 
would hardly be a success, even if she is all Mr. Clapham claims for 
her, which 1, for one, am skeptical about. 

Yachting is on the increase with us, and now with returning pros- 
perity, we look for a regular boom. Everybody has been overhaulin 
and puiting things in shape for the season. We begin early here anc 
lay up late. The Pacific Y. C. will open the ball April 1, and the San 
Francisco Y.C. April29. The first named club also talks about an ocean 
race out to the 15-fathoms buoy and back, Aug. 12, but I doubtif many 
will come to time, our craft are so beamy, that they are not good in 
bucking“a sea, but pound in a way that would drive one of your East- 
ern cutter men mad, and disgust him with outside work. There is no 
doubt but that you are right in what you say about less beam and more 
depth being necessary for the best performance in rough water, and 
by that I mean in real sea waves, not the short chops of our bay 
which most large yachts can bruise through with nothing worse than 
drenching everything in spray. Over at Hunters Point some radical 
alterations have been made to the old schooner Fleur de Lis, and much 
is expected of her by her friends. You see we are not slow to experi- 
ment, for she is to have a steel centreboard, the first ever put into a 
yacht to my knowledge. She will also have something like three tons 
of leadon the keel, showing that we are not even behind cutters in 
this respect. I may say that Forest anpD Stream by its advocacy of 


outside ballast, has helped along the fashion very much, for it now | 


looks as thougn all our first-class yachts will come to lead on the keel 
in the long run. Its advantage is no longer questioned here. The 
Fleur de Lis will have her spars increased proportionally. The mast 
will be replaced by new sticks 8ft. longer, and she will receive housing 
topmast ~ift. heel to truck. Also, a 46ft. mainboom in place of the 
old 40, and a 40ft. bowsprit, showing 28ft. outboard. The schooner 
has a good ‘‘all round’’ model, and the owners are justified in expect- 
ing good things of her. 
as well. A new schooner is also nearly finished. She is of hand 
size, being 42ft. over all, 36ft. keel, 14ft. beam and nicely fitted inside 
for long cruising. Her saloon is about 9ft. long, with standing height 
under the house. There are two staterooms of considerable size, a 
patent W, C. pantry and galley, etc. Her masts are to be poles 35ft. 
ong; main boom 36ft., fore boom, 14ft., gaffs 13ft., and bowsprit 16ft. 
outboard. To you the rig will seem Tidlculously small, there 

only 385 yards of canvas in lower sails, but you must not overloo 
that we do much of our sailing in winds which would keep your yachts 
at their moorings with both anchors out ahead. Ballast, 1,600Ibs. lead 
on keel, the rest stowed on the skin inside. Her lines are bold and 
full, and I am inclined to think she will choke up more than expected 
at high speeds, though at ordinary rates she should prove a fast vesse 
for she combined great power with small “wet surface,” which, 
believe, modern naval architects deem the principal cause of resist- 
ance at moderate speed. She is to have only a single lug jib, but 
in time I feel sure we will follow your me and give the 

atrial. Of course some of us think this 


forestaysail 
to have been a yawl, but our builders still exhibit some of the old- | 
proved, style df sail plan. However, they | 


time prejudice ~~ 7 
are coming round s ly, for our f: ér commodore, Ec , ashi 
builder by profession, has overcome his objections to the “Eaten of 
aniing, ee awl 7 ee 

*Conner is rece our tons of lead on the keel, ha 
her board shifted forward, and with new | oth 
warm for Chispa, Nellie and others, We sundry 


She will then lie head to wind and will pay off enough | 


If you beat up into a narrow slip or creek and want to | 


It_is | 


You can regulate — | 
i 


One can have a lightly built high cabin as on a sioop with-’ 
You can have | 


She will, of course, be thoroughly overhauled | 
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innovations in our regattas and may throw them open to all-comers, 
but this idea does not seem popular altogether, as it would give an 
undesirable element a chance at the prizes. Of steam yachts we hear 
| very little, as we all prefer sailing, our clubs being thorough Corin- 
| thians who goin for the sport with keener relish than your Eastern 
| nabobs who seem to care more for getting from port to port than for 
| the practical enjoyment of working their own yachts. In our entire 
| fleet we have only one professional captain, he aboard the 90ft. 
| schooner Casco, belonging to Dr. Merritt, of Oakland. By the way, 
‘ou met the Doctor when he was East recently. He still thinks as 
hly as ever of the Casco, and will likely make another long voyage 
or two in her this year, his last ventures in this way having been such 
a success and so much enjoyed by himself and a party of five ladies. 
One of the ladies has written up the aa oS her cruise in entertaining 
style, and we would rejoice to see it published. We have our Mrs., or 
rather in thi¢case, our Miss, Brassy just as well as the English, and 
we are a little proud of the fact. The Frolic, Commodore Harison’s 
| yawl, has, of course, been in commission all the year round as usual, 
and has run op many miles of cruising. The Commodore never 
seems to tire of life afloat. It growson him with time. We expect 
“Dick” Ogden here soon, and will pump him about your yachts in the 
East. ‘Dick’? has become a convert to yawls, arfd is now one of their 
| staunchest friends, when but a few years ago the whole thing was too 
“blasted English, you know.’’ Since we have Americanized the rig a 
little by substituting a sharpie sail for the lug over the stern, and 
| dubbed it a driver instead of a jigger, he has become reconciled and 
| his patriotic soul is no mae vexed at the importation of a foreign 
idea. Altogether we are doing well, small yachts are multiplying, 
and the outlook was never better. If we cannot as yet equal you in 
the matter of fittings and detail, we think that in construction, 
ballasting and rigging we can give you poinis on the Atlantic sea- 
board. VYhat you had to learn by being beaten by the Madge we 
have acquired among ourselves, and we are still ahead of you on iron 
ACIFICUS. 


| centreboards and the yawl rig. 





CORRESPONDENCE.—Many correspondents whose letters have re- 
mained unanswered, do not know what good things they have missed 
because they failed to send their addresses. Our columns are too 

| crowded to answer thirty or forty inquiries every week in the paper 
atlength. Without address, no reply. 
KENSINGTON YACHT CLUB.—Editor Forest and Stream; Our 
| Officers for the year are: Commodore, Walter Gilbert; Vice, Geo. 
Epler; Rear, Enos L. Leeds; Secretary, J. I. Miller; Treasurer, John 
Haslan; Measurer, John Smith. 


Rifle and Crap “Shooting. 


FOREST AND STREAM TOURNAMENT 
FOR THE SHORT-RANGE CHAMPIONSHIP OF 1882. 











"= prize to be ten monogram medals, presented by the ForEst 

AND STREAM AND Rop AND Gun. Second prize 50 per cent. of 
entrance fees; third prize,30 per cent.; fourth prize, 20 per cent. 
Open to team from any organized rifle club. 

Conditions—Teams—Each team shall consist of ten men. The 
teams participating must be composed of members of the various 
clubs which they represent. Rifles—Limited to ten pounds in weight; 
minimum pull of trigger, three pounds; 22-100 cal. Teams may fur- 
nish their own rifles and ammunition, or use those at the gallery, as 
they may desire. Number of Shots—Ten by each competitor. 
Sighting shots—Two shots will be allowed each competitor. Posi- 
tion—Off-hand. Targets— 200-yard targets, according to the regula- 
tions of the N. R. A., reduced in proportion to the range at the gallery. 
Practice—No practice aliowed on the day of the match. Entrance 
Fee—Five dollars to be paid at the office of the Forest AND STREAM. 
No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. The match to be governed by the rules of the 
N. R. A. relating to teams. 

The above tournament will be shot during the month of March and 
will be in many respects similar to the contest carried on during the 
winter of 1879 under the direction of this paper. The intention is to 

ermit the team captains to fix upon a suitable gallery in which to 

ave the records made, and there ought to be at least a dozen teams 
contending for the mastery and the elegant trophies now under pre- 
paration. The entries will close on March 6, and the date of prelimi- 
| mary meeting of captains will be announced in the issue of March 9. 
The shooting to take place during the month of March. All teams 
intending to enter should do so atonce, so as to have a voice in the 
meeting. 

Entries will close Monday March 6. Entrance fee must accompany 
entry, in order to secure representation at the meeting of the team 
captains to arrange place, date, etc. 


THE WIMBLEDON RECORD. 


HOUGH it may be that my calculations as to the possible chances 
of success in the talked of international military match may 
be merely an idle use of figures, still it were well to have some 
idea of the proficiency which has been reached by the men who, 
if the American mis-managers do not stand in the way, may some 
| day become actual competitors with an American team. In our last 
issue the names and scores of the leaders in each annual competition 
for the Queen's Cup was given for the low ranges as well as for the 
longer distances. Below will be found an instructive table, made up 
by taking the total of the twelve men at the first stage, including the 
200,500 and 600yds, ranges, and for the second stage, including the 
800, 990 and 1,000yds. distances. 

It must be borne in mind in noticing these figures that they were 
shot under very dissimilar weather conditions, varying from scorch- 
ing heat at one season to drenching, drizzling rains at another season. 
Then, too, as explained in the notice of last week, the targets at the 
first stage have gone through a series of mutations as to the value of 
shots. In these figures, too, the men were eager contestants against 
each other, and while each was working for his own advancement on 
the record sheet, he was not unwilling to see his fellow at the target 
make a faux pas or a miscalculation and a consequent bad score. Of 
course, with a team at work, there ought to be a mutual helpfulness, 
which would result in better work; but the shooting habits of British 
riflemen are not oft in the way of lending assistance one to another at 
the butts, and consequeutly the figures given represent about the best 
possible effort out of the highest possible team score of 1,260 at each 
stage. Another fact, and a very important one, is that each total at 
the first range represents the effort of the leading twelve men out of 
two or three thousan contestants. while at the second stage the 
choice is out of the sixty leaders at the first stage. Then, again, the 
figures do not represent the effort of the same men at each range. 
We have simply taken the twelve top scores as indicative of the very 
best results of all the work done on the Wimbledon ranges under 
conditions similar to those imposed for the suggested international 
match, and with arms falling under the same restrictions, though it 
must be said that there has been a tendency to secure good scores by 
the use of finer and more carefully finished weapons at the longer 
ranges from year to year: 


Ist Stage, 2d Stage, 

200, 500 and 600yds. 800, 900 and 1,000yds. 
Year. Total, 12 Men. Av. Be Man. Total, 12Men. Av. per Man. 
Weevaas ti eees 1026 iy 722 60 1-6 
WMC .6 60660 988 82hg 690 51% 
Mien cexnes 1015 84 7-12 71 6444 
i Asdnaes 1116 93 778 6-6 
ed eodans 1131 94 792 66 
a 1156 0644 789 6534 
ee 7 


1117 93 1-12 9RA 


WAKEFIELD, Mass.—The Wakefield Amateur Rifle Association 
opened its range Feb. 22 for competition in the new year's match. 
Conditions: 200yds., ten rounds, off-hand; three best scores to count 
| a8 one continuous score. 





The result was as follows: 
wn dnaveccivsienhsnenevs -5 6554455 5 447 
| D H Walker 44455455 5 566 
| W_B Daniel 5 44554546 56 
sch has nedestetut aeined anaede 65554446565 44 
| T Baxter -554554544 4-6 
5544454465 5&6 
544654465 8 5-4 
4444543835 5 523 
444544445 4-2 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—On the morning of the 22d there was a glass- 
ball shoot under the auspices of the Boat Club, and in the arternoon 
there was a clay mmatch. The former, however, was not one of 
the regular matches for the prize medals, the contest being omitted. 
The result of the glass-ball shoot was as lollows: In strings of 20— 
Omar Whittemore broke 19; A. B. Hill, 18; J. Richardson, 17: G. Hut- 
chinson and Mr. ydams, 16 each; H. Jewett and F. Ammidon, 5 each; 
©. Wharton and C. W. Sawyer, 13 each; J. Poland, 1; G, A. Sense, 
7; W. F. Richardfon. Jr.,6. There were three prizes offered in the 
clay igeon shoot by Richard Shaeffer, as foliows: , & keg of 

wder; second, a drinking cup; third, a call. The result was, Warren 

‘oote captured first prize, with 27 to his credit out.of 30. There wag 
a tie for second prize between Whittemore and Hutchinson, each 
| brsaking 3, In shooting off the tie a second tie resulted; and on the 
third Hutchinson won. Chas. Swan took third prize, breaking 
%8, The lagt shoot for the medals occurs on Fast Day, 
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ROSTON.—The Members of the Massachusetts Rifle Association 
celebrated Washington’s Birthday by a shoot at their range at Walnut 
Hill. The shooting conditions were excellent. 

CREEDMOOR MATCH. 


555555555 449 
554555545447 
564455454446 
5444545544 
5454544444 
4455444442 
4454444442 
555444344 4-4 
84454455 3-41 
810 6 9 10 10-87 
9510 9 7 § ¢ 
8 7 8 710 10—85 
6 8 410 4 979 
9769 7 6Ti 
655 6 8 8-6) 





NOVELTY MATCH se 


). 
ete I ai acccucscanccevesedgendes 9 7101010 9 10 W 10—938 





W. Gardner 910 99 8 910 9 OR 
J. F. R. Schafer 98978 7 8 8 10—8 
G. Field 8101010 9 9 6 5 6-81 
D. F. Boyden 5 8 7101010 9 6 7-80 
A. L. Burt 7710 710 6 5 8 9% 
A. Law 8468979 8 9-8 

With the 


On Saturday there was a good attendance at the range. _ t 
exception of a glaring light, the conditions were good, what little wind 
there wascoming gently from the north. The scores made are given 
below: 

Creedmor Target. 





B. G. Harris Gaesonane 5555555545—49 E. D. Ward..........5454554444—44 
.. 544555555548 A. C. Adams (mil.).. 5 : 


545544555547 C.T. Payne.......... 445835 
55555443445 E. N. Yerxa.........4444444244—38 
Novelty Match (Rest). 

NU NE sas coceneeqaveudmadvacdene 101010 910101010 7 10—96 
A. C. Adams... . ..1010 71010 9101010 9-0 
R. Davis..... ....910 9 810 91010 9 10—- 
J. B. Fellows ....10 7 9 9101010 9 10 10—94 

7 8 8101010 9 9 9 10—90 













B. Anson....... Vdsdotuaunersasenes . 7910 9 9 81010 7 8—8& 

Cy i I aa o's eo cancccacedecocsuness 98798 899 9 98 
atch. 

Ws Ge occ cacdcevadcacanccuscstes< 9101010 7 7 910 5—87 

A. C, Adams.. 8 510 910 910 8 8—85 
910 6 810 8 8 9 G—R 


G. D. Curtis... 


J.N. Frye..... $10 510 9 510 8 
J.N. Frye... 897979 6 
) ee ee ere eee 496710 6 7 5 





‘ . 
On Saturday afternoon, March 4th, will be inaugurated the first of 
fortnightly handicap team match. The prizes will consist of 25, 15, 
and 10 per cent. of the day’s entrance tees. Entries % cents cach. 
Matches to open at 2 o’clock P. M. 


ABEEL TROPHY MATCH.—Terms: Open to teams of ten (10) 
men each; number of teams from each company unlimited; each 
team to pay entrance fee of one dollar and pay for its own ammuni- 
tion, which must be such as is used for armory practice; seven shots 

er man at 200 and 500 yards; no sighting shots; positions as usual; 

emington rifles asissued. All competitions to take place at the armory 
between Nov. 1, and April 1. Winning teams to have possession of 
trophy for 30 days, subject to challenge at any time after 20 days, and 
the challenging team shall notify the Inspector of Rifle Practice so 
that at least 10 days shall be allowed the challenged company for pre- 
paration. Should more than one challenge be received, the Inspector 
of Rifle Practice shall decide precedence, and appoint date for each 
company to shoot. 
— Company B Team. 








200 yards. 500 yards. 
Corp C H Eagle.. ....... 444445420 555555 5-35-04 
Corp D Valentine, Jr.....4554444-30 555455 5—-31-t4 
Lieut Jas E Ware........ 444444428 65655585 5-34-62 
Priv HT Lockwood... ..44445 4 4—29 55555 4 4-33-62 
Priv B W Anderson...... 5444554831 555525 3-30-61 
i 44454548 $4555 5 4—32—-0 
Segt W R Bostwick....... 43545543) 5384454 5—30—0 
Priv A D Lockwood...... §65384555-32 223445 4-24-56 
Corp F A Buckman...... 438544426 555344 3—20—55 
Segt D W Nesbitt..... .. 443445 3-27 554423 5—28—55—500 
Company H team.............. 654 Company F team............ . 44 
Company K team...... ..521 Company I team..... 50% 





Match has been shot three times before, won each time by Company 
Bteam. First time, score 581; second time, score 556; third time, 
score 563. Match shot at Seventh Regiment Armory Range, Feb. 27, 
1882, under supervision of Capt. J Le Boutillier, Regimental J. R. P. 


COMPANY B.—Eleventh Competition eer match, Co, “B,”’ 12th 
Infantry, Friday, Feb. 24, at the Armory, 5Oy« 8, off-hand. 









Corporal Jno H Sanders......... 54445 4 5—31, handicap 2—29 
Private eee ceveeeee45 4444 3—2, allow.....1--20 
Private Jno A Sampson............. 4 . 3 4 5 . : - gees i = 

gant Jno L Paulding..........-...! 4555 3 4—31, handicap 3—2 
fone A B Van Heusen............ 444445 5—80, handicap 3—27 
Priv: NOE occ none scimeccn teens 45445 4 4—30, handicap 3—27 
Paivate A A Brewer........ .....-.-.+- 44443 4 4—27, handicap 0—27 
Private A Kingsland..............- ...454443 4-28, handicap 2—2%6 
Captain C § Burns.................-- 344444 4—2%, handicap 1—26 
Corporal Wm Burt ....... ......+.-.-4 44443 3 5-27, handicap 1—26 
Private J J D'Arcy... ......cccccceeees 454443 3—27, handicap 1—26 
Private F W Shiner. 43444 2 4—2, allow.....1—26 
Private C J Leach...........-cccccesess 44443 4 3-2, handicap 1—25 


GARDNER, Mass., Feb._22.—At the last visit of the Gardner Rifle 
Club to the Hackmatack Range, the attendance was larger than it had 
been for some time. The inch ring and Creedmoor target combined 
was used. Distance, 200yds., off-hand. The following is the record 


made: 
R. C. R. C. Totals. 

I icc ndetecsegrascewss 95 47 87 45 182 92 
COP GOMER, . oc ccccsccccecs 4 Ad 82 45 166 89 
Chester Hinds............. .. 28 45 81 46 164 91 
I, es ccccvcenecress ...80 4 74 45 15489 
ie cciedensicnianceces 68 48 & 45 151 88 
DE MN 5d icccscecanesods 88 47 58 40 146 87 
PT BO WOM, foc cc ccccece . 6 43 64 42 125 85 
WE ods cece scendens aac 42 60 13 117 85 
Chas Shumway..............-. c3 4) 60 842 113 83 


SPRINGFIELD,’ Mass., Feb. 27, 1882.—-The Rod and Gun Rifle Club 
in their practice to-day, made the following score on Macs. target, 
distance 200 yards, off-hand: 


Loole ; ...10 9 11 10 12 10 12 12 12 11—109 
Wiscn Rp adeavacasiuss anasans 12 8111110 9121210 9—104 
SAS on dcduganannsansv cescetes 11 9111110 912 912 9103 
Payot SE accacdeanadsasaess ... 1111 81110 811 9 11 12—102 
DES tees no cniensdeewsen eddcduduas 10912 9121011 11 7 9 11-102 





91011 9 9 9 10— 66 


WASHINGTON GUN CLUB.—Washington’s Birthday was agree- 
ably spent by the Washington Gun Club of Brooklyn, in a pigeon 
shoot at their grounds at Ridgewood. L. I. These grounds are 
situated but a short distance from the city, are easy of access, and 
are eq with everything needful to a proper enjoyment of the 
sport. re is a comfortable club house where one may keep warm 
and at the same time nhs soe view of the shooting. The first 
match was under the New York State rules, 25yds. rise, 5 birds each. 
First prize, a handsome fishing-rod; second prize, four dozen bottles 





of ale. 
H Hedeman J Moller, Jr..........0110%-2 
tener cess ode J Kremscher..........0010 —1 
We Se itive ccournss Se Ge ce ccevececcns 111063 
J Dierking............. Geo. Van Sise..........1101 0—3 
Ww w Pikes scaswases ee ei dsnsddnkous 11111-—5 
R M Hopps........... BN Watts .......... 10111—4 
In the shoot off, Evans won, taking first. Second prize went to 
BN. Watts. 


Match for the amateurs, same rules, 2iyds. rise, 5 birds; first prize, 


a gilver butter-dish; gecond prize, four dozen bottles of ale. 
J olaer Pe cc cbtheks 00000—0 H Kornarhens......... 10190-2 
i) =a 01100—2 H W Nolte........ ..10101-8 





A Attenbrand......... 11011-4 T Wils. 000000 
Mr. Altenbrand winning first prize, and Mr. Nolte second. The club 
returned to their rooms in the city, where they enjoyed a ‘‘canvas- 
back s: ,”” ten to them by gne of their members, Mr. W. H. 
Weeks, of A. & E. bins’, Fulton ket, Aright royal spread it 
was too, and here the numerous hard shots of the day were fully dis- 
cussed and the vieters duly congratulated. The pointed ones 
soon ee their w, and consoled themselves with the re; 

that their turn wo 








= i come some ey. Toasts wae drank aud much 
merrimen a late ur, when, w: Imaby regrets at 
the close of my i le a holiday, they separated, oaks een 
LL PRACTICE.—Several letters on this topic have been re- 
, and will be printed in our next igaue, r: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Manca 2, 1882. 








CONLIN’S' GALLERY.—The]rifle’ tournament which has been{in 


lin’s rifle and pistol 1,255 Broadway, corner 
Fearon ot Contes rhe segut to 0 chose Veh ved. 


-first street, was brought to ac . 18. It pro a re 
gaceees both in popularity and good Sees. The tournament offered 
every class of rifle-shooters an opportunity. 

Ten prizes were offered for the ten t10) beat targets made with rifle 
held strictly off-hand, with the under arm free from wear 

The same number of prizes were offered for the ten (10) best targets 
made with rifle held in — standing position without artificial rest. 
Five prizes were given to the competitors making the best score with 
rifle in any position or rest. The latter was termed the ‘“‘go as you 
please” match,” and its novelty made it a great favorite. Almost all 


of the competitors for the other prizes took a trial at the “go as you | 


and the way they went was hard to follow. Positions and 
rests were invented and Deought into use which would have puzzled 
the most acrobatic of Creedmoor long-range marksmen. Conlin’s 
ready measurement targets were used. It enabled the shooters to 
measure each shot from centre of bullseye to centre of shot very ac- 


please,” 


curately, and the target having the least total measurement was 
a oy the best. Any 22-100 calibre rifle was allowed. 
The fgllowing name and scores show the winners of the respective | 

kinds of shooting: 

Strictly Off-hand. 

Inches. Inches. 
1. Dr. E. T. T. Marsh..... 4 6-16 6. Dr. H. G. Piffard........ 7— 
2. Dr. Fred. T. Brown.... 4 12-16 7. C. B. Van Housen....... 7 — 
8. John L. Paulding....... 415-16 8. R. P. F. Jones........... 7 1-16 
4. Leon Backer........... 6 7-16 9. Peter DeNyce........... 7 3-16 
5. Max B. Engel........... 6 9-16 10. F.A. Dugro............. 7 5.16 

Go as you please—(any position or rest.) 

Inches. Inches. 
1. Dr. H. G. Piffard....... 2 5-16 4. Dr. E. T. T. Marsh..... 3 2-16 
2. W. C. Southwick ...... 8 — 5. Peter De Nyce.......... 3 3-16 
8. A. B. Van Housen..... 3 1-16 , 

Deliberate Aim—(no artificial rest.) 
* Inches. Inches. 

Be RIPE 0 sc ocescsee eS ST 8 eee 6 14-16 
Be, Oe OE, .. «0 00s00 4 316 7. William Klein.......... 7 — 
8. Dr. E. T. T. Marsh..... 5 516 8. W. G. Wylie........... 7 10-16 
4. Dr. H. G. Piffard...... 5 9-16 9. Peter De Nyce......... 8 5-16 
ee BE ne wecccces 5 11-16 10. W. O. Wetherbee...... 10 14-16 


The position in rifle-shooting offered a more severe test on the 
shooter's steadiness and nerve than in using the position with body 
rest. The score made in the match compares favorably with any of 
the past records. The deliberate aim match was a very close contest, 
and the scores of the winners will deserve the trophies which they won, 


ALBANY.—Third match for’the™Maynard rifle at Rensselaerwyck. 
When the practice commenced oe the light was dazzling 
bright, and the reflection from the snow, which covered the range 
and the hills beyond, made ae extremely difficult. The outlines 
of the targets were hardly visible, while the bullseye was more indis- 
tinct than the black stumps which occasionally crop out of the snow 
on the hills near the targets. To add to the difficulty a fickle fish tail 
wind was blowing, careful watching and constant changes 
of elevation an wind to keep anywhere near the centre. An hour 
was spent in preliminary pool practice, which resulted satisfactorily. 
Toward the close of the match it was quite uncertain who would win, 
and the fate of the match depended upon the last shot. Mr. L. Geiger 
got a bull on his final round, which gave him the lead by a point, and, 
notwithstanding the handicap of a point against him, he re’ a 


winner. The details of the match were as follows: 
Maynard Match—500yds., Off-hand. 
L Geiger, RS...... 4354555445*1—48 R J Willis, Bal S..3244555455 


G H Charles, Bal §.2554455553 —43 JJ Miles, Bal S... .4254555442 
Bun Thorne, M G..5453445544*142 W T Miles, Hep S..2234354453 


—42 
—40 
—35 
T Wooster, Bal S. .4555345533 —42 SB James, Bal S. .4423542333 —33 





*Handicap. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. J., Feb. 23.—The following pigeon shooting 
match took place Feb. 22 among the old acquaintances of Little Falls, 
and a merry day was spent. Mr. H. B. Walker and Mr. John Hopping, 
of Hanover, were present, and scored well among the shooters. e 
were all surprised to see Mr. Walker with his old broken gun. He 


| used it all day; and when Mr. Baxter, of New York, who kept score 


for us, told him his gun was played out, he replied, ‘‘I will stand by 
my old oe as _ as Ican make the score I have to-day.” Messrs. 
Spier, Walker and Townley tied for first. To shoot it out, Walker 
started by killing his first bird, when they found they had fallen short 
of birds; so, the first prize being $100, a were all willing to divide 
this among the three best. Walker’s first bird making four, he was 
entitled to $60, and $40 was divided among Messrs. Townley and 





Spier. The score was as follows: 

ee i rn ee 011-2 
J Chapman............ ; NN i edsecarnnds seen 111-3 
et OO eae J Hopping. . 110-2 
H B Walker PRI so vccev es ...100—1 
EER sens ehcek acess POP cin. osasaneees 111-3 





Earlier a match had been shot for $40; 10 birds each, as follows: 





Wm. Bunn, 0101101110—6; Peter Spier, 0000010000—1. 





ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB, Feb. 21.—Sixth competition for the gold 
match, 10 “a man, distance, ible 50: J. Levy, 50; W. 
Klein, 49; J. O*Neil. 49; M. B. Engel, 48; M. Dorler, 48; B. Zettler, 48; 
C. Judson, 47; G. Schurmann, 47; C. G. Zettier, 47; D. Miller, 46; J. 
Dutel, 46; 'N. D. Ward 46; H. Hoiges, 45; A. Lober, 44; C. Recht, 41; 
D. Patterson, 41.—B. Z. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y.—Match between Henry Collins, of Canada, 
and H Prentice, of Plattsburgh. Conditions: 20 birds, 30yds., 
5drs. wer, 13402. No. 8 shot. Score: 

Pren' «.-11111111111111111111—20  Collins..... 11111010101100101111—15 

THE FIRST GERMAN NEW YORKER GUN CLUB held their an- 
nual official election Wednesday, Feb. 8, in L. Maisch’s hall, No. 384 
Pearl street. The election resulted in favor of Henry Zahn, Presi- 
dent; Fr. Schiller, Vice-President; Fr. Pfaender, Secretary, and John 
G. Klein, Treasurer. 


NEW DORP, S. I.—A match was shot Friday, Feb: 24, 1882, be- 
tween Fr. Cpemees, and Adam Foéetz, both of the German 
New Yorker Gun Club, at 25yds. rise and 15 birds each, for $50, at Col. 
Luxs’ hotel, New Dorp, 8. I. . Oppermann killed 12, and Mr. 
Goetz 11. The match resulted in the success,of Oppermann. The 
shooting then ended in series of sweepstakes by those present. All 
present seemed to be well pleased with the few hours’ sport.—Fr. P. 


THE TRAP IN SPRINGFIELD.—Springfield, Mass., Feb. 1882.—The 
interest taken here in the trap, and in glass ball shooting, shows pleas- 
ant evidence in the preparations which the Rod and Gun Club Glass 
Ball Association have made for the ensuing season. Near the close of 
last year’s field days, the need of a shooting house and somewhat 
closer rules and perfected system, was manifest to all the fraternity. 
A —— paper was readily filled, and to-day the association 
have a fine shooting house erected, 30x12, with a piazza eight feet 
broad, well heated and furnished. Trap-pit, Holden and Bogardus 
traps—pulling stand and lever—and the whole parap! in perfect 
shape, and nearly paid for. A full line of prizes has been promised 
for the coming season, which will be opened the first Tuesday in March. 
It is hoped that you may have to report, from time to time, interesting 
and good scores.— 


RICHMOND, Va.—Match between Mr. Kell, Baltimore’s best shot, 
and Mr. C. P. Stokes, of this city. The match was shot on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, and was for 15 birds a side, but after the eleven 
bird Mr. Kell withdrew, as it was impossible for him to win the 
match. The score resulted as follows: 
eer 11100101010—6 Stokes............. 11111111111—11 















Trout, Bass and Salmon Flies. 








@/ 5 
2 > @ aa Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 

% = \ Prices Per Dozen. THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 
S. ” \ A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ce): ee, Smalland Medium Trout. .......00660cs00ccce00 .50 Reset BGG. 6 6. os 56sec ssesencce iaea emul $2.00 | ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 

fe) "2 - MaRGe EPRI cnc ccccnordeansechokeocses tees 1.00 Dipti Ge TROUMNE So o5.c.. vaenksesosecscwseocseus 2.00 | the poset. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
OF ri Eee eee ee 100) |! RRNA, BRIRA EDO, 55 <<0c0cc cc ccncsessscochieeuts 3.00 Coline. who care to preserve their individuality in 
od ec cy Same, extra fine..........0..sceccscccccccccecs 2.00 Salmon, all extra fine, price varies ony to " MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
+7 G3 7 er ee er re 1.25 SRN 's s'eg 6'n. 40 su saeSeaweneces ves uiceut 00 a 7.50 eennintinnii i BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
% = 9 Any fly tied to order, 50c. per dozen extra, unless one gross of a pattern is ordered, when no extra charge Our Goops aRE Soup sy First Cuass Dzauers, 
Ge ES will be made. All ‘‘jungle-cock” flies, 50c. per dozen extra. 
Ao ae We have over five hundred patterns in stock, and can tie any pattern to order. Prices are given per | THE OLIMAX PATENT GUN OLE ANER 










Ss 


&=<dozen: we do not sell less than one dozen, but will give any assortment in the dozen. 


-our celebrated Spring Steel Sproat Hooks. 
Discount to the trade only. Orders received from persons residing in cities in which dealers keep a full 
line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBEY «& IMBRIE, 


All our flies are tied on 


Is the most practical cleaner and oiler for breech- 

a — ever reas. 
operates on an entirely new principle, and it is 

astonishing how quick and well it will clean and oil 
a —-. Each cleaner is packed in a neat box with 
full directions for use, and will be sent to any ad- 
dress, post oped, on receipt of $1.50. 

Illustra\ cular sent free on application. 

In — 2 calibre of gun. All orders and 

addressed 


48 Maiden Lane, New York. | "crmax wa co.. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





Any of the Following Books Sent 


on Receipt of Price 
_sy— 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





50c.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c. ; 
Cage and Singi ig Birds, 50c.; Dogs, 75c.; 
Birds’ Eggs and Nests, 50c.; Fresh and Salt 
Water Aquarium, 50c.; Native Song Birds. .. 
Breech Loader, Modern, Greener.............. 
Cage and Singing Birds ............ ; 
Camps in the Caribbees, by Fred. Ober... 
Canoe Traveling, Powell 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s......... 
Cassell’s Book of Birds, 4 vols................. 
Cassell’s Book of § 
Dairy Farmin 
DMOREY OF PIOUMUET ons. accmncvccasesaceses 
Dog Breaking by REMMI ooo sco ccsacscatee 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes.................... 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports................. 
= ee Hand Book, by Rev. J. G. 
00 
Flower Painting, Studies in; Hulme........... 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
SO Se UNE so cdicaiseecnucssnesssactences 
SO, SEU BN OID. 0.50 ns on cates cnnck san cops 
Great Thirst Land, The; A Ride Through Natal 
Orange Free State, Transvaal Kalahari, Gil- 
MMO v koa aus yackic ab sutice: cescrsotrrsacessee 
Hints to Riflemen, Cleveland............ jabeae 
Horse, The Book of the; Sidney............ .. 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............. 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 
Insect World, The; Bb ass adeweestneee’ 
Life of a Sportsman, a 
Mammalia; Figuier.:..................... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher. 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds 
Ocean World; Figuier............... ; 
Pigeons, Illustrated Book of; Fulton. 
Poultry, Illustrated Book of; Wright 
Practical Rabbit Keeper; Cuniculus.... ‘ 
Practical Pigeon Keeper; ‘e Shep uhacekes 


~ 





Adirondacks, Camps and Tramps in, Northrup $1 2 

Adirondacks, Guide to Wallace’s, 6th edition.. 2 00 

Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds........... % 

American Angler’s Book, Norris............... 5 50 

American Bird Fancier. New edition......... 50 pS 
American Wild Fowl] Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 00 

American Ornithology, or the Natural Histo: 

of the Birds of the United States, Wilson 

PINS RINE oo cenancadbineahxscadvee 18 00 
Animal Life, Described and Illustrated, Prof. 

PE PEEME bck ss Usisicsisseuer oon sabisneneest 5 00 
Angling, a Book on, Francis ose ae 
EOE, POOR soc ccines. scssccccascesesesswes 3] 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson..... 150 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 30 00 
NE ooo Ga wikis hecacp inavadnine cece 30 
Athletic Sports for Boys—boards, 75c.; cloth.. 1 00 
Athletic Sports, Stonehenge................... 1 00 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1538 
Bits and Rearing Reins and Horses and Har- 

OE sc OE Ss cies pscodsanehessccions: 50 
Books for Sportsmen: Angling, 50c. ; Shooting, 
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Reptiles and SOD 5 chess seep ees enes 
SDE PB os sins den bondcvecsssnesesdsaee> Brey 
The Gun and its Development, by Greener.... 


om? 


Vegetable World; Figuier ...............+++.-+ 
Wild Adventures in Wild Places; Gordon 
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FERGUSON’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


Jack Lamps, Dash Lamps, Fishing Lamps, 






ALBERT FERGUSON, 
65 Fulton st., N. Y. (With Conroy, Bissett & Malleson.) 





DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 


Oi | 


Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers. 
Also, allkinds of Glass Work done to order. 
Catalogue Free of Charge by ell 

89 WALKER ST., E 


ny lady or Gentleman 
Weise: estat eT 
seem 111-98) OISYE-V I WE 
NN ATOere Yale 


lj 
an Gre Tat(esl im chy 


PMMA O NaS 


Complete book of instruction gratis with each outfit. | 











all sportsmen to test its merits. * 





WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
Price 50 Cents. 


' 
MANTON'S TAXIDERMY 
| HOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


fy etc., for Night Hunting and 
ge Fishing, Spearing Fish, Camp- 
=a ing,Canoeing, Yachting, Driv- 
ing at Night, and General Il- 
™ luminating Purposes. 

> Bicycle Lanterns, Dark 
Lanterns, Musicians’ Band 
Lamps, Pocket Lanterns, 
Lanterns, etc. Send 
stamp for Illustrated Price 
List. Name Forest AND 


New and Second-Hand Guns 









W YORK. 


mea 
ae | 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE 


aMcee decent 








VINCENT BISSIG, 
Practical Gunsmith, 


9 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


Pistols, etc., con- 
stantly on hand. Repairing of every description 
done in the best manner and warranted. 
bored to shoot close and hard. Pistol grips fitted to 
stocks. Pin fires altered to central fire 


SHELLS LOADED TO ORDER. 


Holabird Shooting & Fishing Suits 


is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. “A” and “B” show ‘@ 
entrances into game bag. This coat has seven pockets |\ 
besides the game pockets. It is dead grass color; can be 
worn over or under a common coat. 
ounces; is unequalled for warm weather shooting. Send 
breast measure and we will mail it to you for $2.00. 


and Plants. OurGreenhouses and Fra: i 
ing upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing on average of seventy men throughout the year. 


B@S~ We send ‘our IMustrated Catalogue of 
“Everything for the Garden,” 





CIGARETTES 


FILE BINDERS, 
Size to suit Forest anp STREAM, 


uns FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


ss Price, $1.25. 





Unequalled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 
Write for Circular to 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, Valparaiso, Ind. 






THIS 





Weighs but fifteen 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which h to tell the 
ppblic, Thirty veare experience as PRACTICAL MARKET 


'LORISTS, gives us such knowled 
as to enable us to judge not only what are the best kinds for Fru: 
wer or Vegetable crops (whether for Private or Comm 

cial Gardening), but alsoto thoroughly test the quality ofall 8 


jersey City, are the largest in erica, cover- 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


id Plants 


FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR. 
Rare old V: 








LIGOWSKY NEW VANE FAIR. 
i ‘kish. irginia small Half ‘kish and Half 
=D Re eer RS rtion Perle ue. This < ig New mixture since January, 1882. 
; anew e. Very fine and | Very fine and very mild—none like it. 
(Extract from Forrest anp Stream, July 7, mild—unlike any in market. Stand unrivalled for ; 
1881, p. 448.) Warranted free from D or Medication. Only to Sold in all Civilized Countries. 
2 * a This bt op nenety eaten: the Finest Tobaccos and Best French Cigarette Paper Used. 9 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 

ac motions 0; e Clay ms affoi . 

excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend Wu. 5. Kimball & (0, P eerless Tobacco Works, (Established 1846.) Rochester N. Y, 





CAMP LIFE IN -FLORIDA. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


Price, $1.50. 























takes at 

ub run a 
1st in Al 
Db, 1881, a 
r best do; 
Will sery 
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Blisrellancous. Wanted. The Fennel. The Fennel, 
GENTLEMAN WISHES TO HIRE FISHING . 
KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND, || dA. pivtone asa st stnge,-"s.%4,<t" | Portraits of Celebrated Dogs| prrrsBURGH DOG SHOW 
> Poultry anid Game, | fecstion, terms, For to this mee, ANGLER. ee, 
a 980 & 200 WASHINGTON MARKET al | ee TO BE GIVEN 
5 New York. IVE FOXES WANTED. ADDRESS, BOX 178 A Grouse Moor._EMPEROR FRED. 
x! than Montclair, N J. h?, it 
Consignment ofall Kinds of Game suited, | —= ——— | Sve shootin enepunoent veuer—| March 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. Sor Sale. Correct Portraits of the Two Leading Laverack 
‘We accept consignments. Allow market price day | ——————____—~"_LWJP___ Dogs in the World, 1 ~ 82, 
of egutenl, and send: chods oe ROOK TROUT.—EGGS AND FRY FOR SALE,| these pi Face TY Ma 
tor re ee also trout for table use. Address F. W. EDDY, | raphic feproductions of oil paintings by ‘Tracy, 
Randolph, N. Y. Jani, tf. Excouted by the Artotype Process. They will not BY THE 


Complete without a Teacher. 


lar and Catalogue, to 





Manuf'r of Photo. Instruments. 


ICHARDSON AND RANGELEY LAKES ILLUS- 
R ates a thorough and complete guide book to 
ley Lake region, Kennebago, Lo eg mee 

e 


the Range 
Parmachnee and Connecticut Lakes 


waters of the Connecticut, Magalloway, 
gin, and Dead rivers; illuminated 
r, 320 es, 60 Filt 
from accurate surveys. Price 
, 0 cents. CHARLES A. J. FA 
, Mass. 


and 











DOG BREAKING 
BY HOLABIRD. 
A GOOD BOOK FOR THE MONEY. 
Price 25 Cents. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


© BILLIARD,» POOL 


TABLES with the New 
, Corpveo EDGE CUSHION 
* The hest now made/ 


WAREROOMS,726 BroApway. NY 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soun By ALL DEALERS Turouctour Tie WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 





Iu the Stud 
GROUSE DALE. 


Winner of Chicago Field Cup and Puppy 
/ MBtakes at meeting of Eastern Field Trials 
ub run at Robbins’ Island, Dec. 1879; also 
1st in All Aged Stake of same Club, Nov. 
D, 1881, and winner of American Field Cup 
br best dog or bitch in the trials of 1881. 

| Will serve a limited number of approved 
ches at $40. 


Address, 
WM. A. BUCKINGHAM. 


NORWICH, CONN. 












Black Spaniels. 


BOB IIL; imported, black; First, Strabane, Porta- 
pwn, Kilmarnock <<. London, Ont. 
BENEDICT, imported, black: first and special 
sw York, 1881. First Atlanta, 1881. $20. ’ 
Pu by above also by BRAG, first and special, 
ew York, 1881, for sale. Price from $10 upward. 
HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB, Hornellsville, Ry. 
‘ov3,tf 












Cameron Kennel. 
Beagle Hounds bred for bench and field purposes. 
RALLY. (Sam-Dolly); stud fee, ‘ 
RA Cally 1uise ; stud fee’ $25. 

LIN C N, Brickerville, Pa, 


QD EAGLE HOUND RALLY II. Y—DOLLY) 
D inthe strd. He is white; and tan mottled 


pe Beeb. 819, MALLET Wooted-Cont” 


N THE STUD.—1 LITTER BROTHER 
to c ; "Bimo, by of the Border 





Pride 
large, thick set liver and 








The Art of Photography 


From $6.00 up; send 10c, for Circu- 
AUGUST HERZO6G, 36 John St., N. Y¥- 


Androscog- 
covers, tinted 
lustrations and a large map, 


















black and white. He is thoron 










hound Dam and 
LEONARD, Hinerbyrgh, Vi...» 


bi 
year old.” One’ h 
A. DOUGLAS, Melrose, 


men, the true 
DR. L. H. TWADDELL, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
mch?2,2t. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 








R SALE—1 W. & C. SCOTT & SON DOUBLE 
B. L. gun. Fine Damascus, 10-bore, 30-inch 


barrels, 9 Ibs 1 oz., 344 inch drop, low hammers. 


to} 
lever, double bolt, extra.rib, patent forend, hore 
butt, finely engraved, chambered for 3-inch shell. 
and extra wide across breech, dark stock, a beauty 
and extra fine shooter, close and hand, with 40 
rfect; will 
of trial; sold for no fault. 
RT, Patentee of Daven- 


shells and loading tools. Price $70. Is 
send C. O. D.; ae 
Address L. A. DAVE 


port’s Standard Trap, Davenport, N. Y. feb23,2t. 














best oyster planting pro 
Chesapeak 
cities. Splendid terrapin 
title perfect. Investors 
rofitable business, address GEORG 
toe Walnut st., Philadelphia. feb23,3t. 





FOR SALE: 


Patent of a Glass Ball Trap. 


Already in the Market and Known 


to be Reliable. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SPORTSMEN. 
For full particulars address, giving references, 








The Benuel, 


TUD BOOK N. A. K. C.—BLANKS FOR MAKING 
tered, in the 
Book are now 


entries of dogs, not ney re 
second volume of the N. A. K. C. Stu 
ready, and can be obtained by addressing N. ROWE, 
Box Bai. Chicago, Ill. In all instances a three cent 
stamp must be inclosed for owtage. 

can be registerod on a blank. Fee for registe 
each dog 25 cents. Entries close positively April 1. 
Dogs, in the registering of which in the first volume 
errors were made, can be registered in the second 
volume by paying the fee, cents. Foradog which 
has died ce the entry was sent for the second 
volume, another can be substituted by the same 
owner. feb9, 7t. 





ANTED, A SOLID BLACK COCKER SPANIEL 

for stud pu Must be small and well 
bred. Address, pedigree, &c., EUGENE 
POWERS, Cortland, N. Y. mch2,1t 





OR SALE, A FINE SETTER DOG—A_ BITCH— 
$15. Also a pointer and puppies. Address im- 
mediately, C. REIFF, Souderton, Pa. meh2, It. 





QELLING OUT—ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH 
2 and other business, I will sell my entire kennel 
of fine broken dogs at a bargain. Pointers, Red 
Irish and English setters, two and three years old, 
staunch on all game; retrieve land and water. Also 
one pair of glish setters, ten months old, just 
right to put on game in the field. I will also sell 
my Baker breech-load shot gun, 12-gauge, 28in. 
barrel, 8% Ibs., full choke, with all latest improve- 
ments, and extra close and hard shooter, in perfect 
condition. For price and other information call or 
address with stamp, CHAS. F. KENT, Monticello, 
wy. X. mch2,it 





R SALE CHEAP.—A VERY FINE LITTER 
of fine Irish setter pups, having the combined 
blood of the celebrated champions Elcho, Plunket 
and Rory O’More; also an Irish bitch, 8 months 
old, having one cross of Elcho and two of Plunket, 
also a beautiful native bitch, = 1a old, with 


‘ood . Address, E. J. ROBBINS, Wether- 
field, Conn, sl 


R SALE.—DASH—LIVER AND WHITE SET- 
ter dog, for years old, by Pride 2d out of G: ; 
Well broken, a splendid field dog, fast and stylish, 
Does not retrieve, except from water. Finds and 
points dead birds. Sold for no fault; satisfactory 
reasons given for selling. A rare bargain. Price 
$50. Address E. P. L,, Lock Box 16, Romy oo. 
'eb23,2t. 








OR SALE.—A PURE BLACK AND TAN (NO 

white) Gordon setter bitch. The celebrated 
Nat and Smut strain. No better blood in the world. 
Price $25. ROBERT. W. a, De Le 
eb23,2t. 


R SALE.—THE HANDSOME, HIGH BRED 
English setter dog Moody, years old; color, 
house and field 
broken. vary, it and onate. Price $50. 
CHARLES DENISON, Hartford, Ct. mch2,it 








R SALE.—FIVE LOW eS EEA 
ane meh2,lt. 


 SALE:—AN TRISH SETTER DOG, PURE 
red, no white, of the best Se A good 


retriever and a fine’ field dog; a’ to win at -~ 
bench show. Price $25: Also a black and tan rabbi 


or fox hound, with good voice and a good trailer. 
Price $12. Applyof W. J. MORTON, outh, 
1) Vaws- jog dey ‘~ oomheh2, It 





R SALE OR EXCHANGE,—TWO GORDON 
i ‘old: “One : , one 
p, 7 months’ SHA 
.» box 201. © mch?2,it 
Beagle staan FA — 
a 
of this valuable ‘breed, 


LEG 





OR SALE—WHOLE OR PART, LARGEST AND 
rty in this country— 
e Bay—convenient by rail or water to all 
grosnes, duck shooting; 

esiring legitimate and 
R. DUNN, 





R. L. 8S., this office. 


Only one dog 
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fade like ordinary photographs, and are equal in 
effect and finish to the best steel engraving. 


Price, 75c. each. 


For sale by SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, 
New York, or J. PALMER O’NEIL, 68 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will be sent by mail on receipt of price by Forest 
and Stream Furnins ©. 

Large plates, 10x14 inches. Beautiful pictures for 
framing. Price $1 each. 


FOR SALE. 


1. COUNT DAN (imported), Ly Old Dan ex- 
Countess, black, white and tan, good size, fair field 

rformer, about five years of age, a grand stud 

og; won V. H. C. at New York, and ist at St. Louis 
bench show. 


2. BANJO, pointer (imported) by Garth’s Drake 
ex-Grecian Bend, liver and white, whel April, 
1876, ee winner of 1st at Pittsburgh 
bench show, 1880. 


8. MONA, champion Gordon setter bitch, (im- 
rted), not broken, whelped 1874, by Wakefield 
ock, ex-Juno; not very large but quite a beauty. 


4. LADY RAPID, Gordon setter bitch, (im- 

rted), by Old Reuben ex-Rosa, winner of prizes at 
Rew ork, St. Louis and Pittsburgh bench shows; 
not broken, whelped May, 1875. 


5. CREAM. Italian greyhound, winner ist, 
Pittsburgh show, by Toney ex-Flirt, about three 
years of age, anda uty, light fawn in color. 


6. ROSE, champion pointer bitch, formants 
Orgill’s), thoroughly broken, whelped April, 1876, 
color, lemon and white. 

7. RODERICK Capers) by Count Dick, ex- 
Phantom, whel April, 1877, f brother to Mr. 
Llewellin’s celebrated Count Wind’em; thoroughly 
broken. 

8. STELLA (imported), champion Gordon setter 
bitch, rich black and tan in color, whel July, 
1875, by Ronald ex-Rhine V. Won the following 
prizes; 1st in open class, St. Louis bench show, 1880; 
and champion prize at Pittsburgh show, 1881. This 
bitch isa uty. 

9. NELL (imported), cocker spaniel, dark liver 
and white ticked, whelped April 15, 1879, partly 
broken, from Earl Stanford’s kennel, England; a 
very nice bitch, won Ist prize at Pittsburg bench 
show, 1881. 


10. NIP (imported), blue Skye terrier, by Pratt’s 
Piper ex-Lass O’Gowrie, whelped October 22, 1878; 
a very fine dog, etc. 

11. SCOTTISH QUEEN (imported), Skye bitch, 
by Mr. Mark Gretton’s Sam ex-Lass O’Gowrie, whelp- 
ed June 1876; a very handsome bitch. Won Ist prize 
at Leeds, Eng., December, 1878; 1st prize at Cardiff, 
Eng.» April, 1879; lst prize at Epworth Eng., May, 
1879; 1st prize at Cromte, Eng., May, 1879; ist prize 
at Boston, Eng., July, 1879; and H. C., at 
burgh, Pa., July, 1881, when out of coat, etc, 

12. TUCK (imported), silver Skye bitch, by Mr. 
Mark Gretton’s Sam ex-Madge, whelped June, 1879, 
won when in very bad coat V.H. C., Pittsburgh 


WESTERN PA. POULTRY SOCIEN 


$1,200 IN CASH PRIZES, 


Also a 


Large Number of Special Prizes. 


EDWARD GREGG, Esq., President, 

J. PatmerR.O’NzEIL, Vice-President. c 
C. A, Stevens, Esq., Treasurer. 

C. B. ELBEN, Esq., Secretary. 








Price-Lists, etc., can be had of 


CHAS. LINCOLN, Supt., 
Lock Box 303, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Entries close February 25. 





SIXTH ANNUAL 
New York Dog Show, 


Given under the auspices 














—OF THE— 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


—WILL BE HELD AT THE— 


American Institute Fair Building, 


LE Third Ave. between 68d & 64th St., 


April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 


tts- 


bench show, 1881; won April 26, 1881, New York 
bench show, 2d prize. 
All the above Skyes are A 1. 1882. 
For further particulars, prices, etc., address 
A. H. MOORE, ESQ., Prize Lists can be had of 


1711 Spring Garden Street, 


mch2, it. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Gordon Stables, R. N. 


TWYFORD BERKS, ENGLAND, 


AUTHOR OF THE 


“ PRACTICAL KENNEL GUIDE,” &C. 


rts champion and other pedigree dogs of any 

ybreed. Send for 

“~ “PLAIN HINTS TO WOULD-BE BUYERS.” 
Price 10 cents, post free. Gives addresses of prin- 

cipal English breeders. 





CHAS. LINCOLN, Superintendent. 


Office, 23 Park Row, Room 10, 






NEW YORK CITY, 






ENTRIES CLOSE APRIL 8d, 









and apples, address with stamp, ROB’T 
Fran . 





Rory O’More out of Norah O’More (Berkley-Tilly) 
and Gey none Fly). F ees. W. N 
CALLE 





= AD 

shooting section of Vi 
ence of breeding and breaking dogs, has room for 
a or four setters or pointers to board or break; 


first-c farm, 
Can refer as to ability to two Field Trial Judges. in 
this‘ country. ‘Address, ‘“ VIRGINIA 

paper. febi6. 


Fe SALE._A FINE SETTER. BITCH, 16 





Belle (Bob 11.—Jet). Pricelow. -A..W, PEARSALL, 
Huntington, L. 1., N. Y. febz3 





sent tor % cents eac! 
Row, N. Y 





OR RED IRISH SETTERS AND COCKER SPAN- 
iels of the most fashionable blood, address 
CHAS. DENISON, Hartford, Conn. Septi5,tf 




























Fleas! Fleas! Worms! Worms! 


Steadman’s Flea Powder for Dogs. 


A BANE TO FLEAS—A BOON TO DOGS, 


This — is guaranteed to kill fleas on dogs or 
any other animals or money returned. It is put u 
in patent boxes with aene pee box top, whic 
greatly facilitates its use. ple and efficacious, 


Price, 0 cents by Mail, Postpaid. 


“Areca Nut for Worms in Dogs. 
A CERTAIN REMEDY. 
Put up * boxes containing ten powders, with the 
‘or use, : 


Price, 50 cents per Box by Mail, 


Both the above are recommended by the *‘ Forest 
and Stream and Rod and Gun.” 


CONROY & BISSETT, 

65 Futon STREET, - - New Yore, 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 

1 CORTLANDT STREET, - New York, 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
580 WaSHINGTON STREET, - Boston, Mase, 


PER: DAY AT HOME. SAM- 
$5.i0 320 a. te tt 





EMASKETT KENNEL, N. H. VAUGHAN, PRO. 

prietor, Middleboro, Mass. oe dogs 
broken and handled, also a number of broken do; 

for sale. Dogs gat eatin boarded on reasanable 
terms. P. O. Box 335. Sept22,tf 















R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 

well broken pointers and setters, also dogs 
boarded and broken, satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept22,tf 


ULEOUT COCKER SPANIEL KENNELS.—FOR 
Cockers of all ages and colors, do; bitches 
ALKER 


July21,tf 

































. Del. Co., N. ¥ 


ORY O’MORE KENNEL.—THOROUGHBRED 
red Irish setter puppies for sale, by mes ae 


IER, Albany, N. Y. Dec29,tf 


WHO IS IN’ A GOOD 


inia, with long experi- 








lass accommodation. .on his own 






” care of this 








Ou. 






month, by Deacon (St. Elmo—Maida) out of - 





2. Cis LIFE IN THE : SECOND 

edition now ready. This story describes the 
trip of a-party of Boston to the Richard- 
son-Rangeley lakes. It its of “camp life,” in- 
doors and out, is amusing, iustructive and interest- 
ing; 224 , 12 illustrat . Price 2 cents. 
mail, 30 cents. CHARLES A. J. F. 

, Mass vig ene 









ORTRAITS OF EASTERN FIELD TRIAL WIN 
ners of 1880, Ly pen , will be 
h, or ti fo hve tor $1. 


., 89 and 40 Park 
Dec29, 




















s” ‘ : ‘ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











Sportsmen's Goods. 
Philadelphia Fishing Tackle 


HOUSE. 








A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 


808 COMMERCE ST., PHILA. 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle of 
Every Description. 


POR SEA, RIVER OR BROOK FISHING, 
Rods, Reels, Flies, Leaders, Lines, etc. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 

We make a jalty of Wood and Rod Mountings 
for Amateur Hod Makers. Our Celebrated Betha- 
bara Wood is far superior to anything known for 

rods, being stronger than split bamboo, and 
has the spring and elasticity of tempered steel. 
Prices, . long, %,85c.; 34, 48c.; 134, 65c.; 1, 85c. ; 


. sqr., $1 each. 
1 ‘Alten Fly and Bait Rods and Split Bam- 
boo Fly Rods received the first premiums at the 
Centennial, Franklin Institute and Penna. State 


a-™ list of wood and rod mountings free. Our 
65-page new Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Tackle 


sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
| ATTRA ATSB SETI NT EE ST TS 
TO ANGLERS: 


JOHN ENRIGHT & SONS, 
Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers, 


Castle Connell, near Limerick, Ireland. 





Reels and Lines to match balance of rods. No 
ts. All information respecting fisheries on the 
een in this locality, as also catalogues of our 
heart rods and general assortment of tackle, 

be had on application. 


GEORGE HANCOCK, 








Patentee and Manufacturer of the 


HANCOCK 


Enclosed Fishing Reel 





BEAUTIFULLY NICKEL-PLATED, 
With Folding Handle, - - Price, $4.00 





Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
or by express, C.O.D. Tiberal discount to the trade. 


P. O. Box 380, North Adams, Mass. 


THE BOSTON 
Shooting \ 
Suit, 
USED BY THE 
Best Sportsmen 
in America, 
AND CALLED THE FINEST 
SHOOTING SUIT 
IN THE MARKET! 


No discount allowed to dealers. 
Sold C4 at Oak Hall, Boston. 
flannel et wan ae mena 

ms roof, are so 10, 
$5 and 97. Send for cirealaray 7 "2% $10, $12, 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Boston. 


Flobert Rifles 


FOR $5.00. 


For parlor practice and killing small e. Also 
Guns, Fishing Tackle and Sporting ¢ Goods of 
every descrij . 
E, G. EOENIG, 
875 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
















LATEST EDITION 
OF THE 


Hurlingham and London LEVE & ALDEN’S TOURIST OFFICES, 
New York, 207 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass., 15 street. 
Philadelphia, Pa., N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut 


GUN OLUB’S TRAP SHOOTING RULES, 


Illustrated lists, 
ment sent on application. 


J. & W. TOLLEY, Patentees & Mannf'rs, 


PIONEERR WORKS,. BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


SPORTMEN'’S DEPOT. 


JOHN 


N.E. Cor. Second and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


_ Sportsmen's Gooils, 


J, & W. TOLLEY, 


PATENTEES of the “PERFECTION” HAM- 
MERLESS GUN. 


PATENTEES of the “GIANT-GRIP” ACTION. 


Makers of high-class guns only to the individual 
orders of gentlemen who cannot content themselves 
with a gun taken down from the shelf of a gun store. 


hotos and directions for measure- 





(ESTABLISHED 1836), 


First Premium at World’s Fair at New York, and 


Centennial Exhibition. 











rity 
iY" 


KRIDER. 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


Fishing Tackle, Rods, Reels, Lines, mag a ey 


Leaders, Snoods, Artificial Bait, Fly Hoo’ 
Etc., Ete. 


8, 


(Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, Made to Order. 


Also “‘ Krider’s *’ Celebrated Center Enamel 
Split and Glued Bamboo Rods. 


Birds’ Eggs and Birds’ Skins in Great Varieties. 


Taxidermy in all its branches. 


Spratt’s Patent Dog Biscuit. 
Repairing of all kinds. 





EAL SPANISH GUT FOR FISHING. GUT 
has been sold at enormous es by the com- 
bination. Price list sent free 

from the manufacturer’s agents, HERNANDEZ 
BOTHFELD, 121 & 123 Front street, New York. 


The Hunting Sight. 


LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 





GUN SIGHT 


Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
circular containing full description. Ad- 


. 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


““THE HIGBY.” 














AND SOTA. 





Indian wicker basket, covered with canvas, 
which makes it waterproof. Arranged with straps 
for a man’s back, or soit can be carried upon a 
horse. Can be packed at home and sent through 
to camp, and got at along the route. It makesa 
capital camp stool. Address C. & O. Puffer, 

atson, Lewis Co., New York. 





y mail. Buy onl 





Hotels and Routes for Sportsmen. 





sition) vana, 
Sou 


Grand Personally Conducted Tour 


CUBA and FLORIDA. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LBV E & ALDEN. 


* All Expenses Paid. 





Leaving New York February r steamer to 
Santiago, Cienfu , thence a ces the island 
of Cuba (300 miles) to Matanzas (International Expo- 
orida, returning via principal 


ithern cities. 


FLORID BERMUDA, NASSAU, HA- 
VANA, otha? MEXICO and 
IES.—Single and excursion tickets at 


points in CUBA and 


i itineraries and oth 
, an er 
ticulars, send to or call at me, 


For sale at this office. Price twenty-five cents. | streets. 





Hotels and Routes for Sportsmen. 
ASSOCIATED 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS. 


Richmond & Danville Atlantic Coast Bay Line. 
Line. Line. 


THE 
Preferred Routes to Florida 


TIME TABLE IN EFFECT FEBRUARY 19, 1882. 


RICHMOND AND DANVILLE LINE. 


Train 52. Leaves New York 1+8:30 a. m. 
Limited Express, 10:00 a m.- Philadelphia +11:50 
a.m. Baltimore 13:20 p. m. Richmond *10:25 
p. m. Danville *4:40 a. m. ‘There connects 
with No. 52 below. Pullman Cars from Rich- 
mond to Danville. — This train connects Mon- 
days. Wednesdays and Fridays from Baltimore at 
4:00 R m. direct via York River Line for West Point 
and Richmond and connecting there with Train 50. 

Train 52. Leaves New York +3:20 p. m. Phila- 
delphia +11:50a.m. Baltimore +8:30a.m. Arrives 
at Lynchburg *2:00 a. m. Danville *4:40 a. m. 
Charlotte *11:05 a.m. Atlanta *12:05 n’t. Macon 
*6:30a.m. Montgomery *7:55 a. m. New Orleans 
*10:02 p. m., 54 hours from New York. Pullman 
New York to Washington, Wash: nm to Charlotte 
and Charleston.. Arrives at Columbia *4:18 p. m., 
and Augusta 8:40 
Jacksonville *5:30 p.m. Leave Columbia 4:1 
Charleston 9:00 p. m. Arrive Savannah 10:45 a. m. 
Jacksonville 5:30 p. m. 

Train 50. Leaves New York *9:00 p. m. Phila- 
delphia 12:30a.m. Baltimore 4:20a.m, Arrives at 
Lea *2:20 p.m. Richmond, 11:30a.m. Dan- 

le *6:00 p. m. Charlotte #12:40 a. m. Atlanta 
*1:40 p. m. Macon *6:55 R m. Montgomery *9:00 

.m. Mobile *5:14a.m. New Orleans *10:22 p. m. 
Bee Pullman Cars New York to Atlanta via Lynch- 
burg and Danville and Ati&nta to New Orleans. 
Arrives Columbia, 5:38 a. m.; Augusta, 9:52 a. m.; 
Savannah, 3:45 p. m.; Jacksonville, 8:00a.m. Pull- 
man Sleeper Greenboro to Augusta. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


Train 40. Leaves New York *4:30 a. m. Phila- 
delphia *7:15a.m. Baltimore *9:45 a. m. Arrives 
at Richmond *3:04 p. m. ‘Wilmington *10:50 p. m. 
Charleston *6:50 a.m. Savannah*10:45a.m. Jack- 
sonville +5:30 p. m. Pullman Sleepers Washington 
to Charleston. 

Train 48. Leaves New York *9:00 p.m. W. Phila- 
delphia *12:30 a.m. Baltimore *4:20 a. m. Arrives 
at Richmond *11:30 a. m. Wilmington *9:55 p. m. 
Charleston *6:45 a.m. Savannah *10:45 a. m Jack- 
sonville +5:30 p.m. Columbia *6:10a. m. Augusta 
9:52 a. m. acon *6:45 p.m. Savannah 3:45 a. 
m. Jacksonville via Augusta *5:30 p.m. Pullman 
Sleeping Cars New York to Savann 


BAY LINE. 


Leaves New York +8:40 p. m. Philadelphia +5:45 
.m. Baltimore’t8:15 p.m. Arrives at Portsmouth 
9:00 a.m. Leave Weldon 13:87 2. Raleigh +7:56 p. 

m. Wilmington *9:55 p.m. Charleston *6:50 a.m. 
vannah *10:45 a.m. Jacksonville +5:30 p.m. Co- 
lumbia *6:10 a. m. Augusta 9:52 a.m. Savannah 
*4:35 a. m. Jacksonville via A *5:30 p. m. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Weldon to Savannah, 

*Daily. tDaily, Sundays excepted. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tickets. 
time tables, and for all imformation, apply at 306 
ws street, Boston. 229 way, New 
York. 1348 and 838 Chestnut street, Phila. rner 
of Calvert and West Baltimore streets, Baltimore. 
511 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and leading 
Ticket ices East. 

A. POPE, Gen’ Passenger Agent. 


“THE FISHING LINE.” 


TAKE THE 


Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
Trout, Grayling and Black Bass Fisheries, 
AND THE 


FAMOUS SUMMER, HEALTH AND GAME 
RESORTS AND LAKES OF 


Northern Michigan, 


THE WATERS OF THE 
GRAND TRAVERSE REGION 


and the Michigan North Woods are uns' ed, if 
equaled, in the abundance and great varicty of fish 
contained. 

BROOK TROUT abound in the streams, and the 
famous AMERICAN GRAYLING is found only in 
these waters. 

The TROUT season begins May 1 and ends Sept. 1. 

The GRAYLING season opens June 1 and ends 


Nov. 1. 

BLACK BASS, PIKE, PICKEREL and MUSCA- 
LONGE, also abound in large numbers in the many 
lakes and lakelets of this Territory. The Sportsman 
can readily send trophies of his skill to his friends 
or “‘club’’ at home, as ice for packing fish can be 
had at nearly all i pcints. 

TAKE YO AMILY WITH YOU. The scene 
of the North Woods and Lakes is very beautiful. 
ree ok eae, Sy and bracing. The climate is 
peculiarly eficial to those suffering with 


Hay Fever and Asthma Affections. 


The hotel accommodations are excellent, and will 
be largely increased in time for the season of 1882 
by new buildings and additions. 

During the season ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
TI WILL BE SOLD AT LOW RATES, and 
attractive train facilities offered to Tourists and 
Sportsmen. 

Dogs, Guns and Fishing Tackle Carried Free at 
owner’s risk. 5 

It is our aim to make rtsmen feel ‘‘at home” 
on this route. For To ’ Guide a handsomely 
illustrated book of 160 es sent free. For Time 
Cards, Folders and further information, address 


A. B. LEET, Gen’l Gena its, Sich 


LD DOMINION LINE. 














reached’ by 

iow be by and stage from Norfolk. 

Norfolk a Ke ey LI ene = A and 
Shull information given at office. 197 Greeawich 

street, New York. 

$72 mace. S04 DAY 47 Rome amy 
CO., Augusta, Maine. 





[Maron 2, 1882. 





Hotels and Resorts for Sportsmen. 
TO SPORTSMEN: 


The Pennsylvania R. R.Co, 


Respectfully invite attention to the 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES 
afforded by their lines for reac most of the 


TROUTING PARKS and RACE CO in he 
Middle States. These lines CONTINUO 








FROM ALL IMPORTANT PO: , avoid the diffi. 
culties and d rs of nt, while the excel- 
lent cars which run over the smooth tracks 


enable STOCK TO BE TRANSPORTED without 
failure or injury. 


THE LINES OF THE 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
also reach the best localities for 


Gunning and Fishing 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Excursion Tickete 
are sold at the offices of the Commpeny * all the 
= cities of Kane, Renover, ‘ord, Cresson, 
: m, Minnequa, and other well-known centres 
‘or 


Fe eran bedi. a, | TROUT FISHING, WING SHOOTING AND 


STILL HUNTING. 


ALSO TO 


Tuckerton, Beach Haven, Cape May, and 
points on the New Jersey ‘Coast renowned for salt 
water sport after fin and feather, 


L. P, FARMER, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
FRANK THOMSON, Gen’l Manager. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


THE ROUTE of the SPORTSMAN and ANGLER 
TO THE BEST HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS OF VIRGINIA AND 





VIRGINIA f 
Comprising those of Central and Piedmont Neri 


Blue Ridge Mountains, Valley of vie, = 
hany Mountains, Greenbrier and New ers, Kena- 
wha Valley, and incl in their varieties of game 
and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild duck, grouse, 
arel oed woodcock, mountain trout, bass, pike, 
Pp 5 

Guns, fishing tackle and one dog for each sporte- 
man carried free. = 


THE ROUTE OF THE TOURIST, 


through the most beautiful and pi e scen 
of the —— Mountains to the "White Sulphur 
Springs and other famous summer resorts. 
* The C. & O. R’y is reached by rail at Huntingten, 
W. Va., from the West, Northwest and Southwest; 
at Charlottesville, V., from the North and East, and 
at Richmond, Va., from the South. 

The completion of the Peninsular Extension in the 
summer of 1881 affords 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO TH 
“YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL.” 

and establishes a continuous rail line, via Rich 

mond, Va., and Huntington, W. V., between the 

mouth of Chesapeake Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 


H. W. FULLER, 
G. P. & T. A., Richmond, Va. 


Bromfield House, Boston. 








MESSENGER, Proprietor. 





Wild Fowl Shooting. | 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE OR SPORTSMEN’S 
RETREAT, SHINNECOCK BAY, L. L 


By a practical gunner and an old ba: . He 
always on hand the best of boats, batteries, etc., 
with the rig of trained wild geese decoys on 
the coast. e best ground in the vicinity of New 
York for ba ates shooting of all varieties. 
— ven 7 _ 

ion guaranteed. dress . N. LANE,~Good 
Ground, L. I. Refers by to J. B. Shi 
herd, cs Broadway, and Wm. Dutcher, 820 Broal- 
way, N. Y. 


ST. CLAIRE HOTEL, 





Corner Ninth and Grace Streets, 
Opposite Capitol Square, Richmond, V4., 
STEPHEN HUNTER, 


Proprietor. x Chief Clerk. 


The only up-town hotel in Richmond. The enter 
tainment of sportsmen and ourist a specialty. 


FSTERBROOK’S “Pens 
<> 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 

For Sale by all Stationers 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COn 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 Joha Sta New Yor 
$66 e.0 5 
CO., Portland, 








| YOUR OWN TOWN. 
free. Address H. 
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MEAT “< FIBRINE” DOG CAKES. 


eee sresere] PATENT” are Burve ors oN Oe eritnietatin to pe the parineipal Shows.and Kennels in the United Kingdom and chee. Tue Patent‘ ing hc 




























0, rer for box ncaa oe 2 t the Paris Exhibition, ioe ‘Keiinel nal Clue 5; 8) be Medal; Grand Gold Medal, Hanover se Ded Dog Bao 18% 1879; MW cotthiuater 1 
Irish Kennel Club, Silver Medal, 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. . 
glia see that Every Cake is Stamped “‘ SPRATT’S PATENT” and a X. ATAMP EE. 
the a AGENTS, To be had in smaller quantities of 
f 112 di h, o be ha 
2 Packed in Cases wt —s. FRANCIS oO. de LUZE & Co., Grocers and the Sporting Goods 
cks 18 South William Street, NEW YORK. Trade Generally. 
out SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WESTERN AGENTS—B. KITTRIDGE & CO., Cincinnati, O. aT 
- Miscellaneous. Sportsmen's Goods, Publications. 
; " THE HIGBY.”’ N os seen eae of the Following Books Sent 
all (A ey on Receipt ot Price 
the | 
a 425 Broadway and 27 Maiden Lane, a 
Leann ET ae wero " 2b FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
ND ae LARG ABSORTMEN 


























uCTB 3 od rz ane 
Adirondacks, Cam Tramps in, Northrup $1 % 
sii Adirondacks, Guide eto Wallace 8, oth edition.. 2 oe 
salt mn ip d Is ig wil y | Amerinn Ares Book, Nore 000" 5 30 
American Fancier. ‘New — JeSbbavd 3 
American Wild Fow! Shooting Long. 200 
, aba at tae eee 
= Light Weight Shooting oi Bonaparte; 8 VO ccy py 
Hats, Cartridge Bags, Gun cere. mak ian, Deveies oe ne cercemnsea 
itata Py tery Archery Moter.o ncn: 
me RUBBER FISHING BOOTS, Archery, ; Witchery st, Maurice Thompson... 1% 
; Rubber Blankete, ~ Swimmbig. sane ve ropes “2 
‘ Athletic Sports boards, 75c.; cloth.; 1 00 
ae And Complete Rubber. Outfits. Athlete Sorts, Geoncleagess” a £8 
* talogue, \ orth America................ 
leg- fESTABLISHED 1838.] Cae Bechatehn’s Chuzaber peat Gage thee 1 0 
—a oe Bits-and Rearing B g Reins and Horses and Har- 
use, | r + ROSS, EAD. BIOWE bo Fle Di ccc clcccccdcecthaices 
ike, | Indi wise tanked, coped hanes GOODYEAR’S se" oie ro Sonor, Sa 
5 és rrange: e ani jing in: Birds a Dogs, 
rta- 4 fora Rar’ rs bate a , OF i€ scan oe a Natadl ied, tipon a | ® bb M’f’ Com an 2 t Bins’ Eges and Neate, Bde. ; Fresh and Balt 
hg . Can be packed at home and sent through 0 eT g P y Water Aquarium, 50c.; Native Song Birds. . % 
; and couat vane s 7. at — h bh pean Meiners, Greener.............. 2 %0 
ery ana tee Co. New York. : Camps in the Caribbees, by Bred. Ober. 0°. 2 50 
hur Goodyear’s India Rubber Canoe Voyage of the Fs ell... Bikooa $ 09 
= Canoe. o 0 aper, 0) 
ton, Glove M’f’g Co., Cassell’s Book of B ¢ Birds inde, ¢ vols . Ja pare se 13 0 
‘ ° . ‘assell’s 0 vj teenie eoveccee 
at 503 & 505 Dairy Farming, by Prof 3. P. edaen... 12 89 
° ona 0 ive touduénccageeedus cece 
the Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel Block, og Breaking by Holabird. °°°000000000000.07 Zz 
He = Piel Nat alist’ ee eis ‘JG. ." 
ae 7 205 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON ST. Wee 6a sabi fs jon iad at Nedivascssese @O 
a STANDARD AND DRY. pci Flower Painting, Studies in; Huime... |... 2 50 
the The Sportsman’s Wine. Rubber Outfits Complete for Frank Forester’ Sporting Sones Sa Char Ghar: | 
7 Rp ME « née dececcsiveurce¢eeceve’ 4 
CHERE AU & C0., Hunting and Fishing. Qun, Rod end Bediie. 1 00 
— Great Thirst Land, The; A Ride me Natal 
Va. | TROUTING PANTS AND LEGGINS A renee Fase State, Transvaal Kalahari, Gil- . 
_ Sole Agents, SPECIALTY. OUR OWN MAKE Hinte t6 Ridemca, Glovelant. 1000002. 
6 SOUTH WILLIAM 8T..N. Y AND GUARANTEED. Horse, The Book of the; Sidney... a) 
3 *y . . aac bay teh Trap, See as ‘ ; 
16 and 18 St. Louis St., New Orleans. er unter anc er. 3 
Insect World, Ths; Wiguler.. a1 
Rubber Goods of Every Description. Lite o 2 Se vam, Ruler rosseee 8 
PS MM aca cvencéesdecascecee 








Manton’s Taxide ermy Without a Teacher. . 

Minot’s Land and Game Birds. 

| Ocean World; Figuier,.............. 
eons, Illustrated Book of ; Fulton.. 


| Poultry’ Illustrated Book of; Wright . 
WILKINSON & NON, 2merscee 


Practical Pigeon Keeper; W have oe 
142 Fulton Street, New York. | Practical Poultry Keeper; Wright. . teatenedrae 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEDALS, 


Shore Birds.......-s00ec sisenog’ 
The Gun and its Dezehepunent, by Greener... 
Badges and Emblems 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


,¥ etable World; Figuier ................0++-- 
Special Designs Sent Free 


be‘ = Adventures in Wild Places; Gordon 
UPON APPLICATION. 


NEE. cs ccaees dcp achigete 
Anything in the Jewelry Line Made 
Price $3.50. to Order. 


pel Glls ty Forest and Stream Publidting Co, ! Rumson Nurseries. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 
Now ready: New Catalogue. Descriptive 
and veryinstructive. Free to all applicants. 


YOUR AME>. p BBB. HANCE, Axt., Red Bank, N. J 
Ue eae 


FOREST TREES. 


A short treatise on the propagation of Forest Trees 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





tt 


8 senssesessseseeszaee 





VARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF MOOSEHEAD 
Lake and the North Maine Wilderness, a valu- 
able companion. for.the..sportsman, hunter and 
lumberman. Lately corrected and revised, and now 
acknowledged to be the only correct map | of this 
vast ion. Neatly bound in cloth covers. * Price, 
Rr a, by mail, 60 cepts. CHARLES A. J. FAR- 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








STONEHENGE ON THE DoG. 








\ beereserr oa I 













W. W. JOHN! ’ 
C. H. EUTEBROUK, 27 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. ST tian tn ees 
————EEEE 


This lever is a solid piece of steel; goes through and through the body. Guns made to order. 






FLIRTATION CAMP; 


OR, 














1. i RIFLE, ROD AND GUN IN CALIFORNIA. ati liariamicstmnanianenenjesnientesi ine ies 

- The = and its Development, ; : CG Fis gone on mane 
W. W. GREENER. . -RANGELEY LAKES REGION, 

ech aie a By THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. i the = apn of — famous country : 

a 

= Price $7.50. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, PRICE $1.0. CHARLES 4. J. PARRA tataten aes, 
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Ammunition, ete. 
ORANGE SPORTING 


POWDER. 


Orange Lightning. 
Orange Ducking. 
Orange Rifle. 
_* Creedmoor. 


ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. 


Send card for Dlustrated * Mustrated Pamphlet, showing 
Fy 2 pare of powder. Furnished Free. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co.,, 


29 MURRAY ST., N. Y. 


GUNPOWDER! 


Dupont’s Rifle, Sporting and 
Blasting Power. 


TH& MAGST POPULAR POWDER IN USE! 
Dupont’s GaseeyerR Mrits, established in 1802, 








have maintained: great reputation for seventy: | 
brands of po a the following celebrated 
wder: 


nts Diamond Grain. —Nos. 1 (coarse) 
to wa) fine) unequaled in oe ass bal quickness an:! 
cleanliness; adaptec for and pigeon shoot- 
. Packed in 1 Ib. ca 
upont’s Eagle Sesking aes: 1 (coarse) to o 
(fine); burns slowly, strong and very clean; great 
etration, with a close a ; adapted for glass- 
ll, pigeon, duck and other shooting, with either 
ae le or breach dong — in 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. 
canisters and 614 and 1 gs 
Dupont’s Citoke Bore.—Specially adapted fo: 
“Choke Bore’’ Guns, and particularly for prairi: 
and upland shooting. Burns slowly, strong an 
moist; does not cake or burn on the barrels, give 
both a good penetration and a close pattern ; will be 
fount well adapted for glass-ball and n shoot | 
Made of Sonees, oo No. 7 and No. 5, No. ' | 
the coarsest. in 614 Ib. kegs and 1 Ib. | 
canisters. 
on Eagle Rifle.—A —. strong an | 
clean powder, of very fine grain, § istol shooting | 
Packed in 1 Ib. canisters and a 
Dupont’s Rifle Fg. nee Strout eee 
and FE. The Ye for long-range e shooi 
ing, the FFg. and FFFg. for general use, burnin; 
strong and moist. Packed in % Ib., 1 Ib. and 5 I 
rs, 614, 1244 and 25 Ib. kegs. Fg. coarse, FFF 
fine. 


Dupont’s Sporting, Mining, Saipprvc and Blastin; 
Powders of all sizes and descriptions. Specia | 
Grades for Export. Also Rifle, Cartridge, Muske! | 
Cannon, Mortar. + alone Hexagonal, Cubical an: | 
Pellet Powder, Vv. 8. Government Standard. 

Powder anaes to order of any require: 


grain or 
Agen: —-. in all the cities and principal town 
throughout the United States. Represented by 


F, L. KNEELAND, 87 Beaver St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Use none but DUPONT’S Fg. or FFg.. fo 
jong-range rifle shooting. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Oriental Powder Mills, | 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Sporting, 
Wild Fowl! Shooting, 
Faleon Ducking, 
SPORTING POWDER. 
ALSO ALL GRADES OF 
Biasting Powder 





AGENCIES at att PRINCIPAL POINTS 
IN THE WEST. 





ENGLISH 
Sporting Gunpowder | 


OURTIS & HARVEY’S 


DIAMOND GRAIN. 


Nos, 2, 3,4,5,6,7and 8. Superior Rifle, Enfield Rifle 
and Col. Hawker’ 8 Ducking. 


W. STITT, 61 Cedar St., N. Y., Agent for U. S. 





| Island last year, at the New York 
a 


| ARD GLASS BALL TRAP. Watches, Clocks, Jewelry and Sporting Goods 


FOREST AND STREAM. 











Miiscellancous Advertisements. 


The Parker Gun. 





Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“—™ THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE sa 
opportunity of testing their power beside those of every ex 
aa over every other maker. Their highest award comes to them from a country w 

r this class of goods has for many years m above all others."’ 

They. have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have 
won more laurels than any other qu n when brought in competition in the oo «ss at ee At Coney 

tate Convention, the PA R won the Pi wap and the 

Stream” Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. gt > for "Ontalonee 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 





“At Melbourne they had an excellent 
itor in the world, and eens off con- 
reputation 


“Forest an 


Show Rooms 
97 CHAMBERS ST., N. ¥. 





THE BEST GUNS for the LEAST MONEY. 


W. W. GREENER’S and C. G. BONEHILL’S GUNS a jal General: Agent for CARD’S STAND- 


WILL. H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y. 
llustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


Celebrated Barbless Fish Hooks. 


(Patented Oct. 30, 1877.) 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WM. MILLS & SON, 7 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Sure to beta sevens Fish Bockea: 


40c. per doz. 
7, 8, 9, “ 


35e. 
Loose Hooks, No. "fe 2,8, 4, 3, 6, 
60c. 75e. 
On Gut, No. 1, 2,8, 4, 5, 6, “s 
$1.00 $1.25 
On Double Gut or Gimp, 4, 5,6, 7%, 8, ae 
FLIES ON BARBLESS HOOKS. 
Ss Trout, $2.25; Bass — $3.00 per dozen. 
Ask your Dealer for them or send for 
Circular. 


REMiI nN GTO 








sSillbwision, ete, 
The Hazard Powder Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gunpowder 


Hazard’s ‘‘ Electric Powder.” 

Nos. 1 (fine).to 6 (coarse). Unsurpassed aoe Eee 
strength and < domieten . Packed in e 
ters of one pound only. 

Hazard’s “‘ American Sporting. nT 
ox nee A te en jek ~ clean, for = 
ne ick an UW 
d prairie sh shooting. Well adapted to chotguna.”” 
Hazard’s ** Duck Shooting.”’ 
Nos. 1 dane) 205 ——~4 send 5 Ib. canisters 
and 64 Fined. coat. Burns slowly and very 
ooting retiar kably close and with 
penetration ‘or field, forest or water it 
other brand and it it is equally le 
for muse e or -load 
Hazard’s “ Meubaaliy Rifle.” 

FFFG, FFG and “Sea Shooting’’ FG.in kegs ot 
25, 124% and 6% Ibs. and cans of 51bs. FFFG is also 
pack in 1 and % Ib. canisters. Burns strong and 
ordinary y sporting and the" Sea Shooting "FU isthe 
2 e “ 100) 7” @ 

tondard Poe Be Powder of the Country. 
Suaiater Mining and ease Powder. 

GOVERNESS, CANNON and MUSKET POW- 
DER; SPECIAL GRADES FOR EXPORT OF 
ANY’ SHOUIRED @ GRAIN OR PROOF MANUFAC- 
TURED TO ORDER. 


The above ean be had of dealers, or of the Com- 
pany’s Agents, in every prominent city or whole- 
sale at our offiec. 


88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


EMINGTO 


RIFLES, 


SHOT GUNS, PISTOLS, &o. 
ASK FOR PRICES, 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO., 
"7 Chomhars Street, N, Y, 






























CHAMPAGNE. 


This Wine is acknowledged by ato be 
the best cuvée now in existence. It is selected 
by the Czar, and is largely consumed by the 
nobility of Russia, who are known to be con 
noisseurs of chumpagne. 

Gibson, Dulany & Meyer, Sole Agents, 
40 Beaver st., New York; 4 Exchange Pl., Baltémore, 
(PRET ASE: ORE TEN A A et A IDSA EIEN IE AE RENT 


FRANK BLYDENBURGH, 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SE- 
CURITIES, UNLISTED MINING STOUKS, 
66 Pine street, New York. 






Military, Sporting, and Hunting Repeating Rifles. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 








Simplest, Most Efficient, Indestructible. Adopted by the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment in the Navy and Frontier Service. 10 Shots, .45 Cal., 70 
Grain Standard Government Cartridges. Prices: Carbines, $22; 
Frontier Rifles, $22 Sporting and Hunting Rifles, $25. Discount to 
the Trade Only. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


KEENE’S PATENT. 








E. REMINGTON & SONS, 283 Broadway, N. Y. P. 0. Box 3,994. 








THE BAHRER Guns. 


Send Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


OUR DOUBLE GUN. 


PRICE, BEST ENGLISH TWIST BARRELS, 
DAMASCUS STEEL, ee ten ae 


. The Best Gun made for 
DURABILITY 


—AND— 
SHOOTING QUALITIES, 





THREE BARREL 












This gun is ight and compact, from 9 to 10 lbs. weight. Tho rifo is perfectly accurate, 
L. C. SMITH, Maker, Syrzcuse, W. Vo — 














OUR NEW MODEL 








